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—ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

n eS. in WATER COLOURS. WINTER EXHIBITION, 
“LOS SATURDAY the 30th. 
CLOSE Mall Ea F. W. HAYWARD BUTT, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT 





T®2 BOOKSELLERS’ 


INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1837. 
Fatron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital 30,000/. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of ‘Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to par- 
ticipate in the following advantages :— 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 

ists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the free use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also 
for their wives or widows and young children. 

GHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. Groncr Larner, 
23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


cts of LV BRP OO L. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 

A HEAD MASTER is REQUIRED for the BOYS’ SCHOOLS of the 
LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE in succession to Mr. W. C. Fletcher, M.A., 
who has been appointed Chief Inspector of Secondary Schools under the 
Board of Education. 

The Liverpool City Council has accepted from the Trustees of the 
Liverpool Institute the gift of that Institution together with its valuable 

roperty. 

Pirhe appointment of a Head Master will be made by the Liverpool 
Education Committee on the present occasion, pending the constitution 
ofa Board of Governors of the Institute. 

‘The salary offered is 1.0001 per annum. pas 

‘The Head Master will be required to devote the whole of his time = 

a d ce) 
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I ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
- - (University of London.) 

e LLEGE BOARD is about to appoint a LECTURER on 
PHYSICS. The Lecturer will be required, in addition to teaching 
Physics for the Preliminary Scientific M.B. London Examination, to 
assist in the teaching of Chemistry for the same. The Lecturer must 
be qualified for recognition as a ‘Teacher of Physics by the University 
of London. The attendance required will not exceed three days a 


week. 

A plications must be sent in to the Warden not later than 
JANUARY 31. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
Turner Street, Mile End, E. 


LYMOUTH EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
SCIENCE, ART, and TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 
Applications are invited for the post of FIRST ASSISTANT 
MASTER in the ART SCHOOL. Salary 1401. per annum, rising by 
annual increments of 10! to 160i. Applicants must possess a thorough 
knowledge of Design and Figure Draughtsmanship. Further particulars 


may be obtained from 
E. CHANDLER COOK, Education Secretary. 
18, Princess Square, Plymouth. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 

tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; ‘The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be’ obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GARBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 


LECTURES ON GREEK ARCH ZOLOGY. 

Prof. ERNEST GARDNER will give the following COURSES of 
LECTURES :—The GODS in GREEK ART, on MONDAYS, at 3, 
beginning JANUARY 18. General Course on GREEK SCULPTURE, 
on MONDAYS and WEDNESDAYS, at 4 30, beginning JANUARY 13. 

Also Classes, by ar r Post-Grad aod Advanced 

















udents. 
The First Lecture of each Course open tothe Public without Payment 
or Ticket. 
For further particulars apply to 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., Secretary. 





the di i nd sup i 

the schools, and to teach personally only so far as in his judgment may 
be necessary to and consistent with the efficient discharge of those 
duties. 

‘The Head Master will not be allowed to take Boarders. 

‘The engagement of the Head Master will be subject to termination by 
six months’ notice on either side. 

A printed copy of particulars as to duties and conditions of appoint- 
ment may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Harold Whalley, Mount 
Street, Liverpool, to whom applications, endorsed ‘‘ Head-Mastership,” 
giving particulars of age, qualifications, and experience. together with 
Gfty printed copies of the application, including copies of not more than 
six Testimonials, must be sent not later than JANUARY 30, 1904. 
(Original Testimonials must not be sent.) 

Canvassing of the Directors of the Liverpool Institute, Members of 
the City Council, or of the Education Committee, will disqualify 
Candidates. EDWARD R. PICKMERE, Town Clerk. 

December 23, 1903. 


\RAMMAR SCHOOL, KIRTON, near BOSTON 
(LINCOLNSHIRE). 


WANTED, HEAD MASTER to commence Duties in MAY NEXT. 
Graduate of some University in the United Kingdom, duly qualified to 
Instruct Classes in Science Subjects. Salary 85/ , and 2/. Capitation on 
all Scholars. Fifty-five Scholars last Term, sixteen of whom were 
boarders. G House and Garden provided, Rates and Taxes paid. 
Accommodation for twenty-five boarders. Candidates must be between 
the ages of 25 and 40.—Application, with copies of three recent Testi- 
monials, to reach me, the undersigned. not later thin JANUARY 30 
inst. Personal canvassing is a disqualification. 

HN H. 'TOULBY, Clerk to the Governors. 

6, Bridge Street, Boston. 


OUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, 
* MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA. 

The GOVERNING BUDY are about to appoint a new PRINCIPAL 
on the retirement of Mr. Herbert Tomlinson, F.R.8. The duties will 
%e to direct the whole Educational Work of the Institution in its 
various branches—Day Technical College for Men (200), Day College 
for Women (300), Day School of Art (150), Evening Classes (2,000), 
Domestic Economy Schoo! for Girls (40), with the f goery superintend- 
ence of the Secondary Day School for Boys and Girls (300), and to 
personally undertake the higher teaching of One Department of 
Science, Pure or Applied. 

Salary beginning at 6001. a year. 

Candidates between the ages of 30 and 50 preferred. 

Applications should be sent in on forms, which (together with 
memorandum of duties) can be obtained at the Institute, to the 
Secrerary on or before FEBRUARY 15, 1904. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The COUNCIL will shortly proceed to appoint a PROFESSOR of 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Applicati panied by copies of not 
nore than three recent Testimonials, should be forwarded, on or before 
MONDAY, February 8, to the undersigned, from whom further par- 
*iculars may be obtained. 

T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., Secretary. 


Box ouGcH of SWINDON. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
The COMMITTEE invite applications for the position of PRINCIPAL 
of the SWINDON and NOKTH WILTS TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 




















UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


A COURSE of TEN LECTURES on ‘SCHILLER'’S LIFE and 
WORK’ will be delivered by Prof. JOHN G. KOBERTSON, MA. B.Sc. 
D., University Professor of erman, at KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON, on consecutive THURSDAYS, at 430 p.m™., commencing on 
THURSDAY, January 21, 1904. ‘Tickets, price 5s., may be obtained 
from the Secvrrary or Krna's Cottece, Strand, W.C. 


HEiVERSITY of LOND OR, 


LECTURES ON ADVANCED BODANY. 

TEN LECTURES on ‘The MORPHOLOGY and AFFINITIES of the 
NON-FILICINEAN FAMILIES of VASCULAR CRYPTOGAMS’ will 
be given at the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOUWEx STREET, W.C., 
by Mr. D. H. SCOTT, M.A. Ph.D F.RS., on the following TUESDAYS, 
at 4 p.w. :—JANUARY 26; FEBRUARY 2, 9, 16, 23; MARCH 1, 8, 15, 22, 
29, 1904. 

‘There is no Fee for the Course. Cards of admission and a detailed 
Syllabus may be obtained on application -to the undersigned. 

P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 














N ENGLISH LADY, who has studied in 

France and who now resides in the West-End of London, desires 

to form a CLASS for the STUDY of FRENCH LITERATURE.— 

Address X. O.,, care of Francis & Co., Athenxwum Press, 13, Pream'’s 
Buildings, E.C. 


youts REQUIRES LESSONS in ARABIC. 
ue —— must be moderate.—J. Wueattey, 427, Southwark Park 


NENTLEMAN (42), well known in the Literary 

World and throughout the Bookselling Trade, desires RE- 

ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL MANAGEK of a Publishing House.— 
Address Srexrivs, care of Street's, 30, Cornhill, London. 


ANTED, POSITION as ASSISTANT in a 
LIBRARY by YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 19.—Apply A. V., 
care of Athenxum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E C. 


(J ENTLEMEN’S LIBRARIES SORTED and 
BW CATALOGUED. Terms moderate.—H. H. H., Wiverton Hotel, 
115, Queen’s Gate, 8. W. 


T° AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—A well. 
known CAMBRIDGE MAN, M.A., is open to ADVISE AUTHORS, 
REVISE COPY or PROOFS, &c. Highest references.—Address M., 
care of Francis & Co., Athenxum Press, BKream's Buildings, E.C. 

















[NDEXING, Translations, Research Work (Eng- 
land and Abroad), Shorthand, Type-writing. Pupils trained as 
Private Secretaries.—Miss Prrurnerinvce (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Secretarial 
Bureau, 524, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 








RESEARCH WORK done at the BRITISH 
MUSEUM or elsewhere on derate terms. E | testi- 
monials.—X. Y. Z., Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 








SWINDON. 

Salary 3501. a year. 

Candidates must not be over forty years of age, and pref will 
be given to the Graduate of a British University. Canvassing will be 


regarded as a disqualification. 

Particulars of duties and terms of appointment, with Form of 
Application, which must be returned by SATURDAY. the 30th JANU- 
ARY instant, may be had from W. SEATON, Secretary. 

Education Office, Town Hall, Swindon, January 11, 1904. 





C2° PYING OFFICE.—Telephone No. 5009 
Central.—We)l educated YOUNG LADY WANTED as PUPIL. 
Thorough training in all branches of Secretarial Work. Also an 
IMPROVER.—Mrs. Kare Reitty, Whitcomb House, Whitcomb Street, 
Pall Mall East, London. 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
ia France :— 
AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARS8ILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS 
TOULON. 
And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 22, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


A UTHORS with STORIES, ARTICLES, 
PLAYS, &¢ to be TYPE-WRITTEN secure the best work (at 9d. 
Ae words) from M, Srvarr, Thirlbank, Roxborough Road, 
























































YYPEWRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, 
Plays, Reviews, Sermons, &c., TYPEWRITTEN with promptness 


and accuracy at 7d. per 1,000 words.—Miss Alverson, 56, Boro 
Appleby, Westmoriand, ree — 


TXPEWRITING.—LEGAL, AUTHORS’ MSS., 
A and all Literary Works executed accurately, promptly. Duplicates. 
Highest references 9d. per 1,000 words.—Miss Wore, 18, Sheppard 
Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 


T YPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND. — Authors’ 
MSS., Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c., COPIED with accuracy and 
dispatch, 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Condensed Reports furnished. 
uantities. — Miss 
ndon, E.C. 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 
accurately and neatly, on good paper, at 1s. 3d. per 1,000 words 

(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Copies at one-third of price, by Miss H. 8., 
care of Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


TIXRACING, TYPE- WRITING, SHORTHAND 

(Tuition). — LEGAL, GENERAL, ARCHITEKCTURAL, and 
ENGINEERING WORK TYPED and LITHOGRAPHED. Usual 
terms.—Misses Davipson and Hype Warren, 37, Essex Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 











Meetings attended and Verbatim or 
Special Terms for Contracts or large 
E. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 











A UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS. &c., 
carefully TYPED at home (Remington), good paper, 10d. per 

1,000 words; reduction for Jarge quantit-es. All orders promptl 
executed and returned without delay.—M. M. L., 7, Vernon Koad, 
Clapham, 8.W. 


UTHORS’ MSS. 'TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy 

and despatch. 9d. per 1,000, including Paper and Postage ; aleo 
Shorthand. — Miss N. E. Rosinson, 8, Westover Road, Wandsworth 
Common, London, 8.W. 


MY PE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages) 
Research Revision, translation. References to Authors. —Tie Cam- 
prince Tyre-Wririnc Acrency, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


R, HENRY J. DRANE, Publisher and Printer, 
Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 

Is prepared to consider MSS. for early iesue. Authors desirous of 
Publishing on their own account can, by applying to Mr. Drane, avoid 
all unnecessary Commissions. No Fees charged for Reading, &c. 
Magazines and Papers Published on alow Commission. (Publisher of 
Public Opinion, established 1861). 


LONDON FIRM of PUBLISHERS are 
OPENING a DEPARTMENT for WORKS of FICTION, and 
invite WELL-KNOWN Authors, with MSS. ready, to communicate 
with them. Cash wil! be paid down for those accepted. Popular 
Authors ONLY are requested to reply.—Letters first to A. 8., Box 93, 
care of Pool’s Advertising Offices, 90, Fieet Street, E.C. 


TXHE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 

‘The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
mcnials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 




















’ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
/»« Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of ‘Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


A THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, is 
repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
EKIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 











Catalogues. 
MESSBS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 


one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 

from their large stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 


12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


Te E INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
Notes on New and Forthcom'ng Publications, and Classified Lists 

of Books, is issued by Wici1ams & Noxcare, Book Importers, 14, Hen- 

rietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.—Specimen Copies gratis. 
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G OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of 


LITERATURE. 
(MONTHLY LIST OF FRESHLY PURCHASED SECOND-HAND 
BOUKS), 


No. 637, for JANUARY, 
Post free on application to 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140, STRAND, W.C., and 37, PICCADILLY, W. 


Or» and RARE BOOKS. 


PICKERING & CHATTO, 
66, HAYMARKET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Dealers in Kare, Ancient, and Modern Books. 


CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH raroconemaamaaas 


sae Li phically and grap 3 
An di ly valuable Coll of RARE ENGLISH BOOKS, 
including First or Earl aatane ro =~ Wri ae of gg every 

~—- Author from CHAUC Rk. L. STEVENSO 504 pp. 8vo 
$8 Descriptions, with Selling Prices, of nearly 4,000 rare a 

Halt. cloth, post free, 3s. 6d. 

*,* This s Dookeelle aye been pronounced on all sides to be the most 
i gue on the subject ever issued. 














CATALOGUE OF NEW PURCHASES. 


including a fine Collecti of & d and 





Valuable Books, including a Portion of the Lib 
e S, inclu 1ng a 10n O é€ Ltora 
* i COLLECTOR. ute 


| M2Sszs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will _SEhL be 


AUCTION at ee Galleries, 47, Leicester Squa: 


Natural History Specimens, Sc. | 
TUESDAY, January 26, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, | 

38, nes A oxen, , Cosene Garden. W.C., EXOTIC LEPIDOPTERA , W.C., 

—tine specimen —_ heap ere Big Big Game, a, Saas, | in B... y —- 5 Saaue pote ot ene: ee BOOKS, Sat 
dian Marine Shelis—rare an D: ins— "3 Jor s's Jaun ray's Paris 8! 

page= aluable. Works on Natural History Subjects—several Ento- bear — ray Rags Page Shelley’ Prometheus Unbous 

mological Cabinets, &c. | Firs jon — re’s en's Sketches” 

Martial and Naval Achievements, and Military and Naval An 
On view Monday 10 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on | Alken’s ‘National Sports—a long Series of 7 Wovts ee 
application. | Thackeray, Lever, ie. in the original parts, and Works in Gene. aj 


Photographic Cameras and Lenses—Lanterns and Slides— | — 
Cinematograph and Films—Scientific Apparatus, Sc. | A Portion of the Library of the late FRANCIS 
FRIDAY, January 29, at half-past 12 o'clock. BRADSHAW, Esq. 


R. J C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, | 
King Street. Covent Garden, W.C., a fine selection of MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, hand and studio—Lenses by best Makers ll SELL by AUCTION (by order of the Executors), at their 
and a quantity of Photographic | House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY. 
logical and Histological, and Microscopic Slides—Lanterns and fine | January 27, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS 
Sets of Slides—Electrical Motors and a quantity of Electrical Apparatus | 204 MANUSCRIPTS, including & PORTION of the LIBRARY of the 
—and many lots of valuable Miscellaneous Property. oy rue dansaae an tae Bi Len. an ee ee tg compris. 
es, 

On view day prior 2 to 5, and morning of fale. Catalogues on pine ay Sg og &c.— Publications of the Essex House, Vale, Grane 
application. d De ore Presses—Julia Frankau’s John Raphael Smith—Fint 
Editions of the Writings of Rudyard Kipling, Andrew Lang, R. 
FRIDAY, January 29, at 3 o'clock. Jefferies, W. Morris, John Ruskin, Thackeray, Dickens, Lewis Carrol), 
P and others— Works on the Fine Arts and Architecture— Books illustrated 
ME. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER the contents _ by GeorgeCruikshank, ,Rowlandson, “ Phiz,” Stothard, Leech Caldecot, 
of 2 GENTLEMAN’S WORKSHOP, the whole in first-rate | &c.—Biographical, Historical, and ‘Theological Works—Burton’s Arabian 
order, and but very little used—Crossley Oil Engine 4 B.H.P hori- Nights and La egy oe Nights, 16 vols.—French Illustrated otis 

soon, complete, high-speed Electric Light type-Fuaing 5 Books—Dibdin’s 
ig Machine, vertical, very little used, dead true, up to *f in. Antiquarian ‘and. Pictures esque Tours —Ackermann’s  t——, of — 
holes, 3 in. deep— Surface Plate, 30 in. square, as new—Cenin Hoist, = ty A Sewers of Winchester, Eton, &c.—and Works 

8 mos! o 


iq 
new, 30ewt., 10 in. fa gitar en Dynamo. 75 eS eee ps, & ne Gteet, 

vens, 38, Ki g Stree’ . 
Covent Garden. W. C. May be viewed two days prior. 




















Catalogues may be had. 











Books on all P 
elaborately. gilt ro) old eng ag and several very b 
ancient Illuminated Manuscripts. 5 SP. 8vo, containing Descriptions, 
with oo Kee prices, of ~ rg valuable ks, Illustrated with 9 Coloured 

and 198 and old Bindings. Cloth, post 





tree, 63. 
It has been found absolutely necessary | to make the above Gunes 
an 


for our Catalogues, to prevent ° om 
irresponsible persons. ‘rhe cos: of the Catalogue will, however, be 


deducted from the first order of 2/. 


PICKERING & CHATTO, 
66, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8.W. 





Important Sale of Birds’ Eggs. A Portion of the valuable Library of the late 
MONDAY, February 1, at half-past 12 o'clock, H. POLE GELL, Esq. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, | MESS8s. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., the COLLEC- 
TION of BIRUS’ EGGS formed by Cc. MACDONALD, Esq, in- Street, 5 -* sreW r ; AUCTION, at thelr House, ont » a 
cluding many rare examples ; also some fine Coloured Specimens. Being cisely, as BENG LISH ROOKS and PAMPHLETS, RE. fromthe 
duplicates from other well-known Collections. Also several fine LIBRARY of the late HENRY CHANDOS POLE GELL, Esq., of 
Clutches of the RARE LITTLE STINT, with full data; ; this is an Hopton Hall, Derbyshire, com rising a large 8 and interesting Collection 
opportunity seldom « ffered to procure these specimens. | of Kare Pamphlets publish hed be een and 1660—Rare English 


On view Saturday 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on | Books of n Ce ataries, by Bacon, Fitz- 
Saneh herbert, Breton, John Tayler Shelton (Cervantes), Hoby (Castilio), 


aaa | Blundeville, Lathom, John Lyiy, Milton, Markham, Seyenteenth-Cen. 








ATALOGUE No. 39. —Btohings by Whistler— 

Turner's Liber Studiorum, and o' by 

H h, &c.— Drawings of the Early Sealish Sinost Titeottarea te Books 

orks by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Ws. Warp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Kichmond, Surrey. 


ANTED, TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM, 
oume. in fine states only.—W». Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, 











LEIGHTON’S 


ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part I. containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 4s. 
Part IL, C, with 220 Lllustrations, price 3s. 
Parts III.—¥., D—M, with 380 Ill i in Fa ile, price 2s. each. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 








TO BOOKBUYERS. 
(CCLBARANCE CATALOGUE of BOOKS in all 


First Editions and Scarce Works. 
Prices low ; genuine bargains.—Catalogues only post free from 
J. Barpwix, 133, Monier Road, Victoria Park, London, E 


M. MURPHY: Ss CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
e (No. 9) of MISCELLANEOUS SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
pect at greatly reduced prices in order to make room for fresh 
ases. Post free on application. Fu!l value given for Small or 

pony lt of Books. - ¢9, Kenshaw Street, Liverpool. 


(CATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at Biter 
reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. II. HIS 
TORY. IV. POETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. 
Sonera VII. MILITARY. VIII. FICTION x. AGENERAL 
LITERATUR. 

sens & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

—— Be gpm Thackeray, Mag eo Ainsworth ; Bega itius. 

rc. e 

largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 

I 8 issued and sent Boy free on applieation. Books Bought.— 
atrer ‘T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


OARD and RESIDENCE in comfortable, well- 

arranged House (Private Family) in BAYSWATER. Well suited 

for a Gentleman and his Wife, or a Professional Man. Near to Stations 

and Omnibus. References ‘exchanged. —Address H. H.,, Atheneum 
Press, Bream's Buildings, E.C. 


MUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant, and central.—Three minutes’ walk from S.E.R. and C. 
Coo No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
ells 
































Sales by Auction. 
Valuable Miscellaneous Books, 


MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their —o 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 

‘TUESDAY, January 26 and Two Following Da i, at 1 cileax, 
valuable MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, oe ona Bn igdale’s Monas- 
ticon Anglicanum, Best Edition, by Caley, Ellis, and Bandinel 8 vols.— 
Nichols's History po! Bay en ec 6 vols. boards, uncut—Purchas His 
oe s vols , 1625-6—Ogilby's Maps of America— Warner's Ilum‘- 
nated An. Three Series—The xford Facsimile Shakespeare— 
armetreng’s Sir Joshua Reynolds, Edition de Luxe — Lipscombe’s 
oer of Buckinghamshire, 4 vols Large Paper—Blomefield’s Norfolk, 
oy Parkin, 11 vols.—the Archwological Journal from 1846 to 1903—a Set 
the Doves Press Issues -‘the Vale Shakespeare 39 vols., and others 
from the Modern Presses—Rurton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols. illustrated 
Library Editions of Thackeray and Dickens in levant morocco— 
First Editions of Keats, Lamb, Whittier, Borrow, Ainsworth, Oscar 
Wilde and others—the ‘Writings of Swift. Fielding, Burke, Thiers, 
Stirling-Maxwell J.A Symonds, Miss Pardoe, and others—Ackermann’s 
Repository of Arts, 31 vols.—Kecent Publications from a Reviewer's 
Library - Sets of the ——e, Royal Microscopical, Zoolo- 





| tury Newspapers, Turberville, Shakespeare, &c.—Early Printed Statute 
Musical Instr ts, includi: re, by the by ‘Machlinis, &c —Works on America—a few Topographical W yorks, 
late Sir enee _———- | &c. ; mostly in the Original Bindings, many being uncut. 


ESSRS, PUTTICK & Gueieenen will SELL | May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
a by rt oy at the! ner nen 4 ee. gry “ os j 
on TUESDAY Following y, a -past o’cloc! . ° ia - " 
recisely, MUSICAL ROPERTY, including Grand and Cottage Piano- A Portion of the Library of the late Sir GEORGE H. 
fortes by Krinsm: cate ‘olla: are Collard, ber 6 valuable | CHAMBERS. 
Makers—American Organs and Harmoniums—a_ a r of valuable 
Iealian Violins, Toners. and V a y, Including. the Collection of ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
the late Sir JO together with © e sper os 8 | will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellin 
distinguished AMATEUR and others—Guitars and Mandolines—Brass | Street, Strand, W.C. Jon TUESDAY, February 2, and Following hee 
and Wood Wind Instruments, &c. | at 1 o'clock precisely. valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIP Fs. in ncfading 
On view one day prior and morning of Sale. | a Portion of the Library of the late Sir GEORGE H 
| comprising rare and valuable —— and Foreign W orks 7 —— 
Classes of Literature—Early English Primers, Prayer ks, qo 
Hore, &c —Old Bibles—Dean Swift's Greek bah a —scarce 
anew on Scotland, the Pretenders, &c. ea iy 
printed and rare Foreign Books with Woodcuts ‘aaa Engravings- -3 
Collection of valuable Foreign Natural History Publications— Works of 
Ruskin— Modern Fine-Art Books and other Illustrated Works—Sporting 
Kooks—Publications of the Kelmscott and other Presses—Autograpb 
Letters—Ex-Libris, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 














Antique English Silver, China, and other Objects of Art. 


EsSSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Borger omen 47, Leicester Square, WC., 
on FRIDAY, January 29, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, | 
a COLLECTION of EARLY ENGLISH SILVER, comprising Tea and 
Coffee Pots, Porringers, Ewers Tankards, Spoons and Forks; also a 
Collection of China, i ding some choice specimens. | 

On view one day prior and morning of Sale. 




















JUST PUBLISHED. 


CHELSEA OLD CHURCH. 


By RANDALL DAVIES, F.S.A. 
With Preface by HERBERT P. HORNE 
18 Illustrations in Collotype and Photogravure. 
Edition limited to 320 Copies. 20, 12s, 6d. net. 


Nearly a century has elapsed since Faulkner first published his ‘ History of Chelsea,’ and, although 
several books have since been written, nothing like a complete history of the Old Church, in which the 
chief interest of this extraordinary parish was centred, has as yet been seriously attempted. A careful 
study not only of the monuments, the Parish Registers, and otner local records, but also of some two 
hundred documents, has enabled Mr. Davies to record a history of the Church, and of the principal 
houses in the old village, which goes far beyond anything that has yet appeared. 

In arranging this mass of new matter in a readable form Mr. Davies has had the continuous assist- 

ance of Mr. HERBERT P. HORNE, who also writes a short preface. 
The TIMES says :—‘‘ Will delight the lover of comely form as much as it will interest the antiquary. It is a most 


painstaking and scholarly study, and shows how much of interest and value may be extracted by competent: hands...... 
is a church of the dead.’ Mr. Davies makes them live again, and reconstructs old Chelsea around the church...... Enriched 


with a series of admirable heliotypes.” 
DUCKWORTH & CO. 3, Henrietta Street, W.C. 








_ MESSRS. T. C. & E. C. JACK have pleasure in announcing that 


THE ART OF HERALDRY, 
By A. C. FOX DAVIES, is NOW READY. 


Of the Limited Edition of 700 Copies prepared for England and America 
a few only remain unsold, and these have been advanced in pri-e to 


SEVEN GUINEAS net. 


Full Prospectus and Specimen Plate can be had on application. 





gical, Kay, and other Learned Socie 
To be viewed, nn - had. 


T. C. & BE, C. JACK, 34, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.; and Edinburgh, 
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ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 
py AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 
On MONDAY, January 25, PICTURES and 
DRAWINGS of the late JOSEPH WATLING, Esq, J. P. ATKINSON, 
Esq, J. BLACKSTONE, Esq., and others. 


On WEDNESDAY, January 27, OLD SPORTING 


PRINTS. 

On THURSDAY, January 28, OLD ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN SILVER PLATE and EARLY ENGLISH SPOONS. 

On FRIDAY, January 29, OBJECTS of ART of 
the Iste ALFRED HIGGINS, Esq., C.B, and from various private 
eources. 

On SATURDAY, January 30, MODERN PIC- 
TURES and DRAWINGS of E. STAINTON, Esq., and others. 








C A = A L O G U E 
DES LIVRES PAREMIOLOGIQUES 
COMPOSANT LA BIBLIOTHEQUE 
DE 
IGNACE BERNSTEIN. 


2 vols, 4to, with numerous Plates and I)lustrations. 
Price 3/,: net, 


This Catalogue, forming two large volumes in 
quarto (xx. 560 and 640 pages), has been privately 
printed at the expense of the Proprietor, whose 
library of books on proverbs and proverbial litera- 
ture is probably the richest in existence. The 
Catalogue is a masterpiece of the art of printing, 
printed on large hand-made paper, and the get-up 
is very fine in every respect, particularly with 
regard to the titles of old books reproduced in 
facsimile. 

The mazvellous collection contains 4,761 numbers. 
It is believed that very few works of any import- 
ance containing proverbs or proverbial literature 
are omitted. 

The price of 31, net is unusually low in con- 
sideration of the excellent style of production. 

Otto Harrassowitz, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig. 





NOW READY. 
\HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW 
OF SOCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND EDUCATIONAL 
QUESTIONS AFFECTING WOMEN. 
(Started in 1859 as ‘ Englishwoman’s Journal.’) 
One Sbilling. 

The Review endeavours to collect, Quarter by Quarter, all that is 
of most value for reference and record in regard to the work of women 
in all parts of the world 

Miss Edith Hare, Sec., Office of the ‘ Englishwoman’s Review,’ 22, 
Rerners Street, London, W., and Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 14, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.0O. 


STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS at the INSTITUTE 
of ARCHITECTS ; a Note on Modern Wood-carving ; “‘ Architec- 
ture in Lead” (Institute of Architects); Competition Design for 
South Wales University; Hall and Staircase, ‘‘ Bishop’s Mead,” 
Hampstead; Canal Lock Buildi Char! burg; a Curious Old 
Cottage Gable; Arches (Student’s Column'!; &c.—See the BUILDER 
of January 23 (4d., by post 43d ). Through any Newsagent, or direct 
from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 











NOW READY. 
Q) R and Ss A B L E. 


A Book of the Gremes and Grahams. 
By L. G. GREME. 
Crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, 3ls. 6d. net. 
In addition to 760 peges of Letterpress the Volume contains 
logical fables, 35 Lil i and a Full Index. 
THE EDITION IS STRICTLY LIMITED TO 315 COPIES, 
Large Part of which has been Subscribed for. 
“An extensive volume, embodying biographies, traditions, and 
episodes "—Times. 
_ “ Enthusiasm, with the laborious industry that it has made possible, 
is the author’s best claim upon the itude of 1 d 
Temes.”— Scotsman 
“It contains a good deal of matter which cannot fail to be of interest 
to the more earnest students of antiquarian research.” — Glasgow Herald. 
“We must congratulate the author on the conclusion of a work of no 
common kind. One of the best family histories of which we are 
aware.”—Perthshire Advertiser. 


Full prospectus on application. 
William Brown, 26, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 











in JUST PUBLISHED. 
SHAKESPEARE'S BOOKs. A Dissertation on 
By 


Shakespeare’s Reading and the Immediate Sources of his Works. 
H. R. D. ANDERS, B.A. 8vo, 7s. 


SADOO (VICTORIEN).—La SORCIERE. 


Drame en 5 Actes. 12mo, 3s. 


MA4ss0Nn (FRED.).—NAPOLEON et son FILS, 


vO, 6s. 
"[HkRs (4.).—NOTES et SOUVENIRS, 1870- 
1873. 8vo, 6s. 


A. Owen & Co. 286, High Holborn, London, W.C. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


OS eee 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON. 
Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES. 


To be completed in 12 vols. royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net each, 


TIMES (on Vol. I.):—‘‘ The opening volume of what promises to be one of the most important books of our time.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH,—“ This promises to be the standard modern history for long years to come.” 
NOW READY, 16s. net. 


Vol. Il. THE REFORMATION. 


TIMES.—“ It is the best account of the great century of the Reformation available to English readers; and if gene- 
rally studied, especially by the clergy, it would disperse many foolish, but pernicious misconceptions of the nature of the 
Reformation, and of the inheritance it has left us, which, we fear, are widely spread by current manuals.” 


Vol. I. THE RENAISSANCE. Third Impression. 16s. net. 
Vol. VII. THE UNITED STATES. Second Impression. 16s. net. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. — Subscriptions will be received for the Complete Work at 
£7 10s. net, which may be either paid in advance or by payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume 
on publication. 


A Prospectus will be sent on application. 





NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth, in Two Parts, 25s. net. 


The GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and COMMERCE in 


MODERN TIMES. By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Part I. The MERCANTILE SYSTEM, pp. i-xxxviii, 1-608. 


Part II. LAISSEZ FAIRE, pp. i-xii, 609-1039. 


(A New Ejdition of the same Author’s ‘ The Growth of English Industry and Commerce during the Early and Middle 
Ages’ is in the press.) 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ The book, as it stands, is one of the finest studies in economic history that has yet 
been produced in this country ; and it is the result of many years’ hard work and original investigation. It takes us from 
early times down to the end of the nineteenth century, and pictures for us the great industrial revolution which sprang 
from steam and mechanical inventions, dealing separately and in great detail with the chief trades...... Dr. Cunningham 
is never dull ; he writes vividly as well as learnedly, and his work can be read from beginning to end without fatigue by 
any reader who is interested in the social history of the country. It certainly ought to be read as a matter of course by 
historical students at the Universities.” 


A HISTORY of CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. From the Sixth 


Century u.c. to the End of the Middle Ages. With Chronological Tables, Facsimiles from Manuscripts, and other 
Illustrations. By JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt D., Fellow and Lecturer at St. John’s College, and Public Orator 
in the University of Cambridge. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 

EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE.—“ My aim has been, as far as practicable, to produce a readable book which 
might also serve as a work of reference.” 

SPECTATOR — As a work of reference his book is of the higbest value. The fact that there is no book of a similar 
character in English, together with the exactitude and extent of the information it contains, make it indispensable to all 
interested in scholarship.” 

TABLET.—“ Its pages, opened at almost any point, will be found to be exceptionally entertaining and readabte...... 
It is impossible to turn over its leaves without being struck by the great industry of the author and by conclusive evidence 
of his extensive reading.” 


The GOSPELS as HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. Part I. The 


Early Use of the Gospels. By V. H. STANTON, D.D., Ely Professor of Divinity. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (To be 
completed in Four Parts.) 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is evident that the completed work will be one of exceptional value. Prof. Stanton’s 
industry and accuracy are not inferior to his knowledge, and his contribution to this department of Biblical learning 
is likely to remain a standard authority for some time to come.” 


A DISCUSSION of the GENERAL EPISTLE of ST. JAMES. 


By R. ST. JOHN PARRY, B.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


PROLEGOMENA to the STUDY of GREEK RELIGION. 


By JANE ELLEN HARRISON, Fellow and Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge, Hon. LL.D. (Aberdeen), 
Hon. D.Litt. (Durham). Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


DEMOSTHENES.—ON the CROWN. Edited by William 


WATSON GOODWIN, Hon. LL.D. and D.OC.L., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature (Emeritus) in Harvard 
University. School Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


SOPHOCLES.— G@DIPUS COLONEUS. With a Commentary. 


Abridged from the Large Edition of Sir RICHARD OC. JEBB, by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D., late Fellow and 


Assistant-Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
CAPELL'S SHAKESPEARIANA. Catalogue of the Books 


presented by Edward Capell to the Library of Trinity College in Cambridge. Compiled by W. W. GREG, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THESAURUS PALAEOHIBERNICUS. A Collection of Old 


Irish Glosses, Scholia. Prose, and Verse. Edited by WHITLEY STOKES, D.C.L., Foreign Associate of the Institute 
of France, and JOHN STRACHAN, LL.D., Professor of Greek in the Victoria University of Manchester. Vol. II. 
Non-Biblical Glosses and Scholia, Old Irish Prose, Names of Persons and Places, Inscriptions, Verse, Indexes. Royal 
8vo, buckram, 20s. 


NOW READY, No, 1. 


The CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS BULLETIN, con- 


taining Notes on Books published by the Cambridge University Press, ‘The BULLETIN’ will 
usually be published early in each University Term, and will be posted free of charge to any address. 





London: OC. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—~_>—. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION NEXT WEEK. 


THE NEBULY COAT. 


By J. MEADE FALKNER. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


THE BOY, SOME HORSES, 
AND A GIRL. 


By D. CONYERS. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


THE BERYL STONES. 


By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 


THE KEY OF PARADISE. 


By SIDNEY PICKERING. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


SIR HORACE RUMBOLD'S 


FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A DIPLOMATIST. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., 
G.C.B G.C.M.G. 
1 vol, demy 8vo, lis. net. 

ATIENAUM.—“ Sir Horace Rumbold in ‘ Further Recollections of 
a Diplomatist’ is even more interesting than he was in his ealier 
volames ” 

MORNING POST.— The present volume abounds in good stories 
and sketches of the most eminent people at home and abroad in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century.’ 


ROUND KANGCHENJUNGA. 


By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, 
Author of ‘ The Exploration of the Caucasus.’ 


With more than 40 magnificent Illustrations by 
Signor V. SELLA, and 2 Maps. Royal 8vo, 18s. net. 

SPECTATOR.—‘ To those who are interested in the Tibetan Mission 
and wish to get 2 more exact idea of the country it is penetrating and 
the nature of the people to whom it is sent, this book may be recom- 
menced as a very faithful and instructive guide. Kut the narrative has 
merits of its own quite apart from any topical interest. Mr. Fresh- 
field's book should take rank as one of the classics of mountain travel. 
His pictures, whether of the snow wastes or of the heavy tropical 
wee. are done with the insight and fidelity of a true artist and lover 
of Nature. ° 








THIRD IMPRESSION. 


THREE ROLLING STONES in 
JAPAN. By GILBERT WATSON. With Illustrations 
from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

GRAPHIC.—“‘ The descriptions, both of men and places, are written 
with an eye tothe picturesjae which is admirable, and the style is 
eas suited to the subject. The book is packed full of admirable 
anecdotes. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 
LADY ANNE’S WALK. By Eleanor 


ALEXANDER. With Photogravure Illustrations. Large 
crown &vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
TIMES.—‘‘ A charming, wandering, rambling book, full of the grace 
Parca that are so often wafted to England nowadays from the 
rish shore.” 





SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW BOOK. 


MEMORIES of the MONTHS. (Third 

Series.) By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 

art., M.P. With Photogravure Illustrations, Large 
crown &vo, 7s, 6d. 


_ STA NDA RD.—" We can honestly recommend the book as a very 
lively and amusing one. full of little bits of delicate word-painting, and 
showing the true temperament of both the artist and the sportsman.” 





NEW EDITION. 
TALKS with MR. GLADSTONE. By 


the Hon, L. A. TOLLEMACHE. Large crown 8yo, 
with a Portrait of Mr. Gladstone, 6s. 

GUARDIAN.—‘ Even in the matter of talking, if Gladstone is to 
look for immortality the rvtes sacer to whom he must go is far less 
Mr. Morley than Mr. Lionel Tollemache, who cannot have spent as 
many minutes in his company as Mr. Morley spent hours. But in 
‘Talks with Mr. Gladstone’ one sees and hears the talker ; here {in 
Morley's Life) we read him, and it is quite another thing.” 





A HANDY GUIDE TO THE REPORT OF THE 
WAR COMMISSION, 


The PROBLEM of the ARMY. By 


L. S. AMERY, Kditor of ‘ The 7imes History of the War 
in South Africa.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


STRENGTH and ELASTICITY of 
STRUCTURAL MEMBERS. By Rk. J. WOODS, MB. 
M.Inst C.E., Fellow and Assistant Professor of En- 
ae, Ee. Cullege, Coozer’s Hill. Demy 8vo, 

s. Gd, net. 





London : 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


—e—Oowrr~ 


A QUEEN OF TEARS: 


Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark and Norway, Princess of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


By W. H. WILKINS, M.A. F.S.A., 
Author of ‘ The Love of an Uncrowned Queen,’ &c. 
2 vols, 8vo, 363. 





With Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 47 other Illustrations, 

*.* Caroline Matilda (1751-75) was the youngest sister of George Ill, She 
married Christian VII. of Denmark, was suspected of an intrigue with Struensee, 
the Prime Minister, and was divorced and imprisoned. She was released by the 
interposition of George III., and died at Celle, near Hanover, at the age of 24. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S SPEECHES: 


Being a Selection from the Speeches, Edicts, Letters, and 
Telegrams of the Emperor William II. 
Translated by LOUIS ELKIND, M.D. 


8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


** One of the most interesting human documents recently published.”— Daily Express, 

“Nobody can lay down this handy and well-appointed volume without feeling that he has been in 
contact with a keen, vigorous, and capacious intellect, with a large and lofty patriotism, and with a 
politician, resourceful and practical in suggestion and competent in detail.”"— Morning Post, 


The GREAT NORTH-WEST and the GREAT LAKE REGION 


of NORTH AMERICA. By PAUL FOUNTAIN, Author of ‘The Great Deserts and Forests of North America,’ Kc. 
8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


The MYSTERY of MARY STUART. By Andrew Lang. New 


and CHEAPER EDITION. With 1 Photogravure Plate and 15 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's ; and the 
Rev. DARWELL STONH, M.A., Librarian of the Pusey House, Oxford. 


The HOLY COMMUNION. By the Rev. Darwell Stone, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


20 vols. crown Svo. 
Vol. I. NATURAL RELIGION: the Gifford Lectures, Vol. X. BIOGRAPHIES of WORDS, and the HOME cf 
1888, 5s. the ARYAS. 5s. 

Vols. XI., XII. The SCIENCE of LANGUAGE: Founded 
on Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution in 186) 
and 1863. 2 vols. 5s. each. 

Vol. XIII. INDIA: What can it Teach us? 5s. 

Vol. XIV. INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELI- 
GION. Four Lectures, 1870. 5s. 

| Vol. XV. RAMAKRISHNA: his Life and Sayings. 5s. 

! Vol. XVI. THREE LECTURES on the VEDANTA PHILO- 
SOPHY, 1894. 5s. 

Vol. XVII. LAST ESSAYS, 
guage, Folk-lore, &c. 5s. 

Vol. XVIII. LAST ESSAYS. Second Series. 
the Science of Religion. 5s. 

Vol. XIX. The SIX SYSTEMS of INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
7s. 6d. net. (Just published, 

Vol. XX The SILESIAN HORSEHERD (‘‘DAS PFER- 
DEBURLA”’): Questions of the Hour Answered, 5s. 

(Just published. 





Vol. Il. PHYSICAL RELIGION: the Gifford Lectures, 
1890. 5s. 


Vol. 111. ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION: the Gifford | 
Lectures, 1891. 5s. 
yol. IV. THEOSOPHY; or, Psychological Religion: the 
Gifford Lectures, 1892. 5s. 
CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
4 vols, 
Vol. V. RECENT ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. 5s. 
Vol. VI. BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 5s. 
Vol. VII. ESSAYS on LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
a ESSAYS on MYTHOLOGY and FOLKLORE. 
5s. 


Vol. IX. The ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, as | 
illustrated by the Religions of India: the Hibbert Lec- 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 407. JANUARY. 
Mr. MORLEY’S LIFE of GLADSTONE. | NEW DISCOVERIKS in the FORUM and the ARCH -£O- 
FOLK-LORE of HUMAN LIFE. LOGICAL MOVEMENT at ROME. 
TELEPHONES in GREAT BRITAIN, FAHIBE'S LIFE of GALILEO. 
The BOER in WAR and PEACE. 
ROBERT HERRICK. SOME ASPECTS of MODERN GEOLOGY. 
JACOBITE SONGS. 


FRANCISCAN LITERATURE. 
The TARIFF CONTROVERSY. FREE TRADE and the UNIONIST PARTY. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY. Price Sixpence. 
A GATEWAY of EMPIRE. By Esther Hallam Moorhouse.  ASTRIDA’S LOVER. By F. Whishaw. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. | The SWIMMING POWERS of ANIMALS. 
NATURB’S COMEDIAN. By W.E. Norris. Chaps. 15, 16. 


First Series. Essays on Lan- 


Essays on 








By Paul 
| Fountain. 
SIKHIM, the LAND where the RHODODENDRONS | MISS FENELLA. By May Kendall. 

GROW. By M.C. Paget. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York. and Bombay. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
SECOND YEAR OF ISSUE (1904). 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEARBOOK AND DIRECTORY. 


NOW READY. Over 1,000 Pages. Price 5s. net. 
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A FEW SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE SECOND ANNUAL ISSUE. 
REVIEW of the YEAR, commenting on all Educational Questions of 


ian eee. aaa ort ay A of SECONDARY SCHOOLMASTERS. 
reatly Enlarged ; tk 2.0 y i aki 
EDUCATION COMMITTEES, Fall information, including Names | mage J ged; more than 2,000 New Entries, making over 9,000 
and Addresses of Members of most of the County and County Borough : 
Committees, 


LIST of SE i 
BOOKS of the YEAR. Many Reviews and a full Bibliography of 7 COMDARY SOOOED. Over 1,200 Schosls inctuded, 


Educational Books. with Information of Staff, Number of Boys, Scholarships, &c. 


GREATLY ENLARGED. MUCH IMPROVED. ENTIRELY REPRINTED. 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE YEARBOOK. 


The OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE YEARBOOK will break entirely new ; the learned professions. It will be a serious attempt to answer the question 
ground, It will contain over 30,000 names, and its aim is to give details of | so often asked: ‘* What has become of so and so? 1 have not seen him since 
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A Queen of Tears: Caroline Matilda, Queen 
of Denmark and Norway, and Princess of 
Great Britain. By W. H. Wilkins. With 
Illustrations. 2 vols. (Longmans & Oo.) 


WE congratulate Mr. Wilkins upon having 
once again left the beaten track. His 
memoir of Caroline of Ansbach, despite his 
not inconsiderable gift for popular exposi- 
tion, was somewhat lacking in freshness; 
but in the present work, as in his life of 
Sophie Dorothea, the uncrowned queen of 
George I., he has handled an unfamiliar 
subject with excellent judgment and 
literary skill, and has even added some- 
thing to our store of historical knowledge. 
In addition to availing himself fully of the 
labours of his predecessors in the same 
field, whose writings (chiefly in Danish or 
German) are but little known in this 
country, he has made research for himself, 
and discovered and utilized new material 
in the shape of documents in the English 
archives. Unfortunately for the purposes 
of history, the dispatches of the English 
resident at Copenhagen covering the most 
crucial period in the story of the Danish 
queen and Struensee were destroyed by the 
express orders of George III.; and, as has 
been well observed, every endeavour was 
made during the succeeding three-quarters 
of a century to render a complete review of 
the historical circumstances impossible. Mr. 
Wilkins, however, while refraining from 
dogmatizing on the imperfect evidence, may 
at least claim to have set before us an 
impartial statement of the facts, so far as 
they can be ascertained. He has, moreover, 
avoided the too facile apologetics of Sir 
Charles Lascelles Wraxall, whose three 
volumes, some time out of print, may now 
be held as superseded. 

The author devotes his first three chapters 
to Caroline Matilda as an English princess, 





a portion of her life which he thinks has not 
received sufficient consideration from pre- 
vious biographers. This plan certainly 
serves, as he says, to form a link with his 
previous books on the House of Hanover; 
but much of the matter is, we think, scarcely 
material. The personality of her mother, 
the much maligned friend of Lord Bute, 
was doubtless not without its influence upon 
the Queen of Tears; but we greatly doubt 
if her parentage and education (the latter 
admittedly rather above than below that of 
most royal contemporaries) had much to do 
with her later mistakes, which were, surely, 
very largely the result of extreme youth, 
unprotected and unadvised. Her father, 
the ‘‘Fred” of the Jacobite epitaph, died 
some months before his youngest daughter 
was born. Matilda was married, when 
barely fifteen, to Christian VII. of Denmark, 
whose own mother had been an English- 
woman, one of the daughters of George IT. 
The marriage of the cousins did not, as its 
projectors had hoped, strengthen the posi- 
tion of England in the Baltic, for the girl 
queen never interested herself in politics, 
and was at first a negligible quantity in 
Danish affairs. Her husband gave her 
neither his affection nor his confidence, 
and allowed her, after a short time, to 
be deprived of Madame de Plessen, the 
one woman of character in the strange 
Court on whom she had begun to lean. It 
had been a condition of her marriage that 
no compatriot should attend her. Soon 
after the birth of her son, the future 
Frederick VI. (last King of Denmark and 
Norway), Christian openly took a mistress 
and allowed his male favourites to redouble 
their insults to his wife. After the dis- 
missal of this person at the instance of the 
all-powerful Russian minister, he sought 
distraction in foreign travel, and during an 
absence of eight months from his kingdom 
left his wife behind there. 

Part of the year 1768 the Danish king 
spent as the unwelcome guest of his 
brother-in-law, George III. of England. 
But the known distaste of the sovereign, 
and still more, perhaps, Christian’s habit 
of scattering silver, made him the darling 
of the mob, and Walpole, who declared 
that he had “the sublime strut of his 
grandfather [George II.] and the divine 
white eyes of all his family on the mother’s 
side,” wrote that they would soon be putting 
him up for Middlesex instead of Wilkes. 
At night his Danish Majesty amused him- 
self in much the same fashion as he was 
wont to do at home, leaving some grand 
entertainment provided for him by an 
aristocratic host to drink and play the rowdy 
with his favourite Holck, each being in the 
disguise of a sailor, among the purlieus of 
St. Giles. Remonstrances with him from 
the Princess-Dowager of Wales on his 
treatment of her daughter were rudely 
pushed aside; and when his aunt, the 
Princess Amelia, who affected to favour 
him, out of opposition to the Court, asked 
him why he did not get on better with his 
wife, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Pourquoi? Elle est 
si blonde!” 

However, when, after having tasted the 
dissipations of Paris to his heart’s content, 
Christian returned to Denmark, there was 
some improvement in their relations. It 
was only temporary ; but the king’s manner 





of life was gradually reducing him to such 
@ state as to render him a virtual nonentity, 
and a far more important influence came 
into Matilda’s life with the rise of Struensee. 
A man of great ability, boundless ambition, 
and totally devoid of scruple, within less 
than two years he made himself dictator of 
Denmark, getting himself advanced from 
the position of secretary to that of Master 
of Requests, and finally attaining the supreme 
office of Privy Cabinet Councillor with the 
title of Count. He made the king’s position, 
already theoretically absolute by the funda- 
mental law known as the Lex Regia, actually 
so by a decree abolishing the Council of 
State; but it was the minister who really 
exercised all power through ‘the German 
Junto’ with which he caused the old Danish 
administration to be replaced. Moreover, 
he actually obtained the issue of a decree, 
in July, 1771, giving the force of a royal 
rescript to cabinet orders put forth by him- 
self. Seeing that, with his fall in the 
succeeding year, all his root- and - branch 
reforms perished, we will not linger over 
them here. Like those of the Emperor 
Joseph IT. a little later, they were well 
meant, but mostly conceived in a doctrinaire 
spirit, and prematurely thrust upon those 
who were ill-fitted to receive them; and 
one of the most important, the freedom 
of the press, recoiling upon its author, 
had to be abrogated by him. What we 
are here chiefly concerned with is the fact 
that it was the queen’s favour which made 
them possible. 

The causes of the palace revolution 
which overthrew both alike, and resulted 
in the execution of the minister, are to be 
found not alone in the discontent of all 
classes with Struensee, but also in the handle 
which the queen’s relations with him 
gave to the party of her husband’s step- 
mother, Juliana Maria, whose object was 
to obtain the throne for her own son. 
That there was a criminal intrigue between 
queen and minister can scarcely be doubted, 
even if we put entirely aside the cowardly 
confession of Struensee, made in the vain 
hope of saving his life, with the greater 
part of the evidence upon which the divorce 
of the queen was obtained, and dismiss 
Matilda’s own admissions as having been 
cozened out of her by her enemies. To 
us, despite the fact that the Princess 
Louise’s legitimacy was admitted by the 
Commission that tried and divorced her 
mother, there appears a striking likeness 
as to certain features — the nose par- 
ticularly—between the portraits of Struensee 
and that of Matilda’s daughter. The child 
was born in July, 1771. Some witnesses 
put the beginning of the intrigue as far 
back as the end of 1769. Walpole asserts 
that George III. knew the whole story two 
years before the catastrophe; and in any 
case, whilst approving Keith’s vigorous 
measures for saving Matilda’s life and 
liberty, even to the extent of making ready 
a British fleet to bombard Copenhagen, he 
certainly made no objections to his sister’s 
divorce, and did his utmost to prevent all 
accounts of the trial from reaching the 
public. Stories of her arrest and enforced 
departure for Kronborg on the night of the 
revolution did, however, get about; they 
are mentioned in Gibbon’s correspondence 
with Holroyd and Walpole’s ‘Journal.’ 
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We notice that Mr. Wilkins omits the 
striking story of Matilda’s intuitive know- 
ledge of the day of her lover’s doom; nor 
does he refer to Reverdil’s statement that 
the visit of the Duke of Gloucester to 
Copenhagen, soon after King Christian’s 
return from abroad, had as its object a 
protest against the growing favour awarded 
to Struensee. He rightly dismisses as worth- 
less the protestation of innocence supposed 
to have been made by the queen to a 
French Protestant pastor, with whom she 
was barely acquainted; and he cites the 
results of Jesse’s inquiries into the genuine- 
ness of the letter of the dying Matilda to 
George III., which demonstrated the non- 
existence of the original in the Hanoverian 
archives and the scepticism of the officials 
there in relation to it. 

Another legend discredited by the author 
of the present work is the story of the 
pious words on the widow-pane in Celle 
Chapel, which some suppose to have been 
written thereon with a diamond by the 
exiled queen. On the other hand, we are 
curious as to Mr. Wilkins’s authority for 
the second (and last) interview which he 
describes as having taken place between 
Caroline Matilda and her mother at Liine- 
burg. He says that its import was 
“generally guessed”; and proceeds to 
relate how, when the princess-dowager 
made strong reflections upon the queen’s 
relations with Struensee, the younger lady 
retorted with an allusion to the old baseless 
Bute scandal, and so put an end to further 
intercourse with her mother. If this story 
be true, it is surely one of the worst things 
on record against the Danish queen. We 
doubt whether there is real authority for 
any interview but that which took place in 
the presence of Struensee, and is here dated 
on the preceding day. 

Perhaps rather too much is made of the 
injury done to Matilda’s popularity by the 
somewhat uncouth riding habit which she 
affected, and which even the devoted Keith 
said made her look like an awkward postil- 
lion. A more or less masculine riding- habit 
was by no means uncommon. The custom 
of riding astride, however, had, we believe, 
long been in disrepute for women. The 
portrait of Queen Matilda in the uniform of 
a colonel of the Holstein Guards, which 
forms the frontispiece to the second volume 
of ‘A Queen of Tears,’ certainly does not 
display her charms to great advantage. 

Amongst the other illustrations which 
adorn these handsome volumes are the 
Reynolds portrait of the queen—that picture 
which cost the painter so much trouble on 
account of the tears of his sitter; reproduc- 
tions of curious contemporary representa- 
tions of Matilda’s brothers and sisters in 
Kew Gardens and Kew Palace, the abode 
of her not unhappy childhood; and a 
quaint contemporary print of the Danish 
Court according her congratulations upon the 
birth of her son. There are two portraits 
of Struensee, as well as a grotesque depic- 
tion of him in prison. Among the illustra- 
tions of the various scenes of Matilda’s life 
in Denmark and Celle, one turns perhaps 
with greatest interest to the two plates 


showing the courtyard of Kronborg Castle 
and the view of Elsinore (Helsingor), by 
reason of their traditional connexion with 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 





Mr. Wilkins has devoted special atten- 
tion to his subject’s last years, which were 
passed in honourable exile at Celle or 
Zell, where her ancestress Sophie Dorothea 
died a prisoner. He does not notice Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall’s suggestion that the 
valued visits paid her there by her sister 
Augusta, hereditary Princess of Brunswick, 
and mother of George IV.’s queen, were 
those ofaspy. George III. was undoubtedly 
curious as to the details of his sister’s life; 
but it is not likely that he carried things 
so far as this. He was clearly not very 
hopeful as to the prospects of the counter- 
revolution in favour of Matilda of which 
the enterprising Wraxall was the inter- 
mediary, and which her sudden death post- 
poned. One cannot help thinking that it 
was well for her that her young life—she 
was not twenty-four at the end—terminated 
when it did. The hope of rejoining her 
children must have been almost the sole 
inducement to her to emerge from retire- 
ment. 

Mr. Wilkins has appended to his text 
many useful topographical and biographical 
notes. In his next edition he might add 
one explaining that ‘one John Moore,” 
who visited Celle in 1773, and recorded the 
impression of melancholy which the place 
and the retired queen left upon him, was 
none other than the author of ‘ Zeluco,’ the 
friend and editor of Smollett, and the father 
of the hero of Corunna. He seems to have 
been well served generally by his trans- 
lator; but the — ‘* easy melancholy” 
(i. 88) and ‘family ministers” (7d. 111) 
give us pause. 








Cambridge and its Story. By Charles W. 
Stubbs, D.D. With twenty-four Litho- 
aphs and other Illustrations by Herbert 
ailton. (Dent & Co.) 
Messrs. Denr have produced a really 
sumptuous volume about Cambridge, the 
letterpress being the work of the Dean of 
Ely, whilst the sketches illustrating it are 
from the pencil of Mr. Railton. Both writer 
and artist are possessed of a light touch, 
the Dean being master of an easy and 
pleasant literary style, and Mr. Railton 
being very happy in his power of repro- 
ducing the architectural beauties of old- 
world spots. In fact, the present form of 
the book before us is entirely due to the 
excellence of the drawings made for it by 
Mr. Railton. As Dr. Stubbs says in his 
preface :— 

‘*These drawings are so beautiful, so full of 

delicacy and tenderness, and yet so firm and 
effective in their treatment of light and shade, 
and show so much sympathy for the old build- 
ings and all their picturesque charm, that the 
publisher at once felt that they must not be 
treated as ordinary book-illustrations. The 
artist had produced pictures worthy to be 
classed with the best work of Samuel Prout. 
It became the duty of the publisher to treat 
them with corresponding respect...... Tt was 
determined, mioclonn, to issue in the first 
instance an édition de luxe of the story of 
Cambridge on specially prepared paper in large 
quarto size.” 
Mrs. Railton has given her husband valuable 
assistance by tinting his pencil drawings, 
which have been accurately seproduced by 
the process of auto-lithography. 

In dwelling on the illustrations before 





speaking of the letterpress of the volume, 
we are acting in strict accordance with the 
wishes of the Dean of Ely, whose preface 
seems almost unduly to depreciate his own 
work in comparison with that of the artist. 
But he is certainly not going too far when 
he calls special attention to Mr. Railton’s 
drawings, though we deprecate comparison 
with a master like Prout. The skill of the 
artist is shown as much in his selection of 
subjects as in his execution. Mr. Railton 
does not illustrate the obvious. He has 
evidently looked at Cambridge indepen- 
dently, and seized upon many picturesque 
features which often escape the gaze of the 
general public. The frontispiece, for ex- 
ample, is not a sketch of Trinity or King’s, 
but the delightful oriel window of Queens’ 
Lodge as seen from the cloisters, which 
few casual visitors to Cambridge notice. 
Even those who have long resided in 
Cambridge may be pardoned if they do 
not know of the existence of the Falcon 
Yard, or of the beautiful old windows 
(p. 46)—now, alas! demolished — which 
were to be seen off Petty Cury. There isa 
very pretty view of Pembroke facing p. 106, 
a college which has suffered, perhaps 
more than any other, at the hands of the 
restorer; and few would have realized 
how picturesque is the character of the 
Bell Inn and the view of St. Edwards and 
St. Mary the Great facing p. 123. But 
it is in the purely architectural drawings 
that Mr. Railton seems to us most effective, 
and in these Mrs. Railton’s tinting is a 
great addition. Nothing can be better 
than the west doorway of King’s College 
Chapel, or the old gateway of the same 
college facing Clare, which, begun in 1444, 
was, as Dean Stubbs remarks, completed 
from the dosigns of Mr. Pearson in 1890. 

It is an ungrateful task to criticize work 
so admirably executed as Mr. Railton’s 
pictures; but we think that he is least 
successful in his plants, especially on old 
buildings. There is a sameness about all 
his trees and shrubs, and they do not gain 
by being coloured. Compare, for example, 
the pictures facing pp. 174 and 178, the 
Chapel of Trinity Hall, and an oriel 
window in Jesus College, with the purely 
architectural drawings, and this defect is 
at once recognizable. But «bi plura nitent, 
it is perhaps unbecoming to carp at minor 
faults. 

The absence of drawings of modern Cam- 
bridge is significant, but we judge from the 
view of Downing that Mr. Railton is not 
unaware of the terrible buildings erected for 
the benefit of Cambridge villadom in the 
grounds of that college. He has spared 
us the Museums at the other end of 
the Downing park, and many horrors due to 
the spread of ‘“up-to-dateness” in the 
University and town. One service he has 
done to Cambridge is to show that the town 
as well as the colleges has its beauties, and 
that much remains in its byways worthy 
of an artist’s attention. 

To turn to the text, the author’s work is 
of a character in many respects worthy of 
the illustrations. It doesnot profess to be pro- 
found or original, but is eminently readable, 
and arranged with considerable skill. Familiar 
as many of the facts are to historians, they 
bear repetition, and Dean Stubbs has gos- 
siped very pleasantly about them. He 
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begins with an old guide-book, which 
relates as undoubted history all the legends 
of how Anaximander and Anaxagoras, dis- 
ciples of Thales, came to Cambridge; how 
King Cassibelan granted to the town the 
privilege of sanctuary ‘‘ that any Fugitive or 
Criminal desirous to acquire Learning, was 
defended in the sight of His Enemy, <c.” ; 
and how Julius Cesar, having vanquished 
Cassibelan, carried some of these delectable 
students away to Rome. Then, descending 
to the level of sober fact, the author points 
out how Cambridge became from its position 
the key to East Anglia, and an important 
commercial and military centre. Next came 
the great fair, afterwards held on Stour- 
bridge Common, which caused men to flock 
annually to Cambridge from every quarter. 
With the Norman rule the monasteries of 
St. Giles and Barnwell arose; the friars fol- 
lowed the monks in the thirteenth century, 
and with them the University may be said 
to have begun: We have now reached the 
period of the foundation of colleges, at first 
destined rather for teachers than for the 
students who crowded the dingy streets of the 
medizval town. Onlyone Cambridge college, 
Peterhouse, dates from the thirteenth cen- 
tury; but the fourteenth century, though not 
a learned age, was fruitful in college founda- 
tions. Two great ladies—the Countess of 
Clare and Marie de Valence, Countess of 
Pembroke—gave their name tc Clare and 
Pembroke Halls, though the former was 
originally known as University Hall. 
Edward IT. began, and his more illustrious 
son finished, the King’s Hall, and Hervey 
de Stanton built the Michaelhouse, both 
foundations being subsequently merged in 
Trinity College. Trinity Hall, the college 
whose traditions have been always “lay” 
rather than clerical, was built by a Bishop 
of Norwich; and Gonville Hall belongs to 
the same century. It is to be regretted that 
three societies which bore the honourable 
name of Hall decided to adopt the less dis- 
tinguishing appellation of College about the 
middle of the last century. One fourteenth- 
century college has a chapter devoted to it 
—that of Corpus Christi, the college of the 
Cambridge guilds, long known as Benet 
College. 

The fifteenth century was the age of 
royal benefactions to Cambridge, the mild 
and pious Henry VI. founding King’s; and 
his masculine wife Queens’ College. Catha- 
rine Hall was a daughter of King’s; and 
Jesus College, like Corpus Christi, has 
its peculiar story. How the nunnery of 
St. Radegund grew up, flourished, and 
decayed, and how Bishop Alcock changed it 
into a college and a school, is told at length 
in a chaptor called ‘The Nuns of St. Rhade- 
gund’ (the 4, we may remark, does 
not rightly belong to the name of the 
‘glorious virgin”). The early sixteenth 
century, the Renaissance period, saw the 
rise of two colleges—Christ’s and St. John’s 
both of which owe their foundation to the 
wisdom of Bishop Fisher and the liberality 
of Lady Margaret Tudor. As the century 
waxed older a great and a small college 
Trinity and Magdalene, rose from monastic 
spoils ; and before it closed Sir Walter Mild- 
may endowed the Protestant College of 
Emmanuel, and the Lady Frances Sidney 
perpetuated her name in the college 
which educated Oliver Cromwell. Then the 





days of founding colleges ceased till, after 
much litigation, the spacious court of 
Downing bore testimony to the taste of the 
early years of the nineteenth century. 








Yelson and the Neapolitan Jacobins: Docu- 
ments relating to the Suppression of the 
Jacobin Revolution at Naples, June, 1799. 
Edited by H. ©. Gutteridge. (Navy 
Records Society.) 
Ir the fair fame of a national hero is to be 
considered a matter of national importance, 
we owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Gutter- 
idge and the Navy Records Society for 
this full statement of the evidence on which 
have been based the cruel charges made 
against Nelson in respect of his conduct at 
Naples in June, 1799. We are fortunate 
in having this evidence, now for the first 
time after the lapse of a hundred years, 
clearly put before us and subjected to the 
examination of a competent critic, because 
the countervailing contentions are admittedly 
imperfect, and the only way in which 
Nelson’s character can be fully cleared is by 
showing that the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion is worthless ; that the charges are based 
on irresponsible statements emanating from 
tainted sources—as when Fox first in this 
country gave public utterance to them in the 
House of Commons on February 3rd, 1800; 
or marshalled in utter ignorance of facts and 
details, as in ‘ Sketches of the State of 
Manners and Opinions in the French 
Republic towards the Close of the Eigh- 
teenth Century,’ published in 1801 by 
Helen Maria Williams, whose enthusiasm 
for the cause of freedom, uncontrolled by 
moral principle and misdirected by an 
hysterical temperament, waged war against 
all social laws and ordinances, whether for 
regulating the intercourse of the sexes or 
the sovereign rights of monarchs. In 1807 
Capt. E. J. Foote—who had been senior 
officer in the Bay of Naples previous to 
Nelson’s arrival, and had been so ill-advised 
as to sign the capitulation—conscious of 
having acted foolishly, and stung by 
learning that Nelson had denounced the 
capitulation in unmeasured language as 
infamous—published his ‘ Vindication,’ 


‘¢in which he defended his action in signing 
the treaty, and incidentally attacked Nelson 
for his conduct in disallowing it...... It is diffi- 
cult to refrain from commenting on the hypo- 
critical character of Foote’s attack on the 
memory of Nelson. Although his ship, the 
Seahorse, actually assisted in the seizure of the 
polaccas on the 28th of June, Foote atthe time 
made not the slightest protest, either by word 
or by deed, against a transaction which he so 
loudly and so unctuously denounced after 
Nelson’s death.” 


On these two works—the ignorance and 
hysteria of Miss Williams, the unreasoning 
rage and spite of Capt. Foote—Southey in 
England, and Colletta in Naples, based the 
charges which, being thus introduced into 
literature, spread through Europe, and were 
very generally accepted—as in England by 
writers of such standing as Brougham, Ali- 
son, and Ruskin. It was not till 1846 that 
Sir Harris Nicolas, in editing the ‘ Des- 
patches and Letters of Nelson,’ was able to 
answer the charges made by Foote, and 
repeated by Southey and Colletta. The 
evidence of the Nelson papers showed the 





futility as well as the personal malice of 
Foote’s accusations; but Nicolas seems to 
have been unacquainted with—at any rate, 
he took no notice of—the ‘ Life of Cardinal 
Ruffo’ by Sacchinelli, first published in 
1836; and there are many who have attri- 
buted to Sacchinelli’s work an authority 
which others, after a critical examination, 
have doubted, and to which, Mr. Gutteridge 
now shows, it has no claim :— 

‘*Sacchinelli is generally supposed to have 
been Ruffo’s private secretary, but in point of 
fact he was, in the year 1799, merely a 
subordinate clerk attached to the cardinal’s 
staff. Nearly thirty [sic, but really thirty-seven] 
years after these events had taken place he 
published his book, which is avowedly a pane- 
gyric of his patron, and which was, moreover, 
compiled with the strictest regard to the 
requirements of the Bourbon press censorship. 
His object is therefore twofold. In the first 
place, he strives to defend the cardinal from the 
attacks which have been made on him by 
patriotic writers of the extreme school. In the 
second place, he is concerned to place the con- 
duct of Ferdinand and Caroline in as favourable 
a light as possible. He stood in need of a 
scapegoat, and Nelson, having been dead for 
many years, was fastened on for this purpose.” 


Mr. Gutteridge goes on to examine, in some 
detail, the nature of his evidence. “It is 
difficult to see,”’ he says, 

‘© how he can have had a first-hand acquaintance 
with the documents which he sets out, for many 
of them were not of a nature to be confided to 
a subordinate clerk...... and this perhaps explains 
why some of his documents are not what he 
alleges them to be.” 


Considerations of space do not permit us 
to go at length into this question, but one 
instance must be mentioned, on account 
not only of the false description of the docu- 
ment, but also of the entirely false quota- 
tion from it in the text. This is a letter 
stated to have been written by Troubridge 
in the presence of the cardinal, and a fac- 
simile of it is given. Nothing can be more 
certain than that Troubridge did not write 
it. Not only is it in Italian—with which 
Troubridge was not acquainted—but the 
handwriting has no resemblance to that of 
Troubridge. Such a false description neces- 
sarily throws suspicion on all the other 
documents of Sacchinelli; the falsehood, if 
unintentional, is evidence of want of know- 
ledge—is evidence that he was not present 
when he implies that he was. But what is 
worse is that, with this document before him, 
he alters its language most materially when 
he quotes it in his text. The facsimile has, 
‘‘Milord Nelson non si opporra all’ Imbarco 
dei Ribelli,”’ &c.—will not oppose the 
embarkation of the rebels; in the text he 
quotes it, ‘‘ Nelson non impedisce che si 
esegua la capitolazione de’ castelli......” 
does not oppose the execution of the capitula- 
tion—the capitulation, which from first to 
last, as far as we know, Nelson refused to 
acknowledge. There is no evidence what- 
ever, except this misstatement, adduced 
to show that he ever did admit the possi- 
bility of acknowledging it. But clearly no 
value attaches to the uncorroborated state- 
ment of a writer capable of so garbling the 
text of a document, whether intentionally, 
inadvertently, or from want of understand- 
ing. 

Quite recently great stress has been 
laid on a narrative of events by the 
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Chevalier Micheroux, a draft or rough copy 
of which was discovered by the Marchese 
Maresca, who was at first inclined to think 
that it settled the question adversely to 
Nelson’s memory. Mr. Badham, in his 
pamphlet ‘ Nelson at Naples,’ took the same 
view; but Capt. Mahan, in the Lnglish 
Historical Review, had no difficulty in show- 
ing that the importance of the document 
was over-estimated, that there were several 
contradictions in it, besides several state- 
ments contrary to known fact. Mr. 
Gutteridge now proceeds at greater length, 
and in fuller detail, to arrive at a similar 
conclusion :— 

‘* Micheroux’s story is that about 10 a M. on 
the 26th of June a messenger came to him in 
great haste with two documents, purporting to 
be assurances by Nelson that the capitulation 
would be carried into effect. It is impossible 
to say what these two papers were...... In the 
absence of the original MSS. the matter must 
remain one for conjecture. It is difficult to see 
why this statement of Micheroux’s should be 
regarded as conclusively proving Nelson’s guilt, 
for Micheroux himself tells us that he did not 
show the documents to the garrisons. This can 
only have been because he doubted whether 
there had, in effect, been any recognition by 
Nelson of the capitulation, and he therefore 
substituted a statement of his own, which he 
had no authority from Nelson to make.” 

Mr. Gutteridge considers that ‘the 
‘Compendio’ shows on the face of it that 
it was written by Micheroux for the pur- 
pose of exculpating himself from a charge 
of being the prime mover in the conclusion 
of the capitulation,” and that the person 
attacked by it is not Nelson, but Ruffo. In 
any case, against Nelson it is powerless 
without the ‘‘two documents” said to 
have accompanied it. If these were what 
Micheroux says they were, there is nothing 
more to be said; but meanwhile, and until 
they are recovered—the possibility of which 
is very doubtful—we can only say that there 
is no evidence of Nelson’s having either 
written or sanctioned any such documents 
as Micheroux speaks of. 

Another source of evidence which might 
have been of the greatest interest, but, as 
it is, is nearly valueless, is that contributed 
by Dumas (the elder) in his ‘I Borboni di 
Napoli.’ When Dumas went to Naples in 
the train of Garibaldi, he was appointed 
Director of the National Museum, and in 
that capacity had 
** the freest access to the State Papers of the 
defunct dynasty. Unfortunately his research 
work was both unsystematic and incomplete ; it 
was largely carried out by his understudies, 
and Dumas himself was not a trained historian.” 
We might go further, and say that he 
was trained not to be an historian. Given 
documents written in careless, often ungram- 
matical English, translated into Italian by 
a Frenchman whose knowledge of English 
was far from thorough, the result may be 
easily conceived. When to this is added 
the fact that this imperfect polyglottist 
was, by the habits of a life, a romancer 
pure and simple, who had no scruple about 
inventing a letter to suit his ideas of art 
when he could not find one, the marvel is 
that any one has been found to take his 
work on the Bourbons seriously. And yet 
it 18 not too much to say that half of the 
contest waged on this question during the 
last five or six years has been on the mean- 





ing of some of the letters given by Dumas. 
This has been especially the case in respect 
of a letter from Hamilton to Acton of June 
27th (Gutteridge, p. 249, No. 116; Dumas, 
vol. iv. p. 87), which is now printed from 
the original, but, in Dumas’s travesty, has 
largely increased the confusion and diffi- 
culty of the question. If it was only as 
giving these letters from the original, Mr. 
Gutteridge’s work would be of immense 
importance. Unfortunately the work is not, 
and, at present at least, cannot be, abso- 
lutely complete. Many most important 
letters cannot now be found. The documents 
referred to by Micheroux are two; docu- 
ments quoted or misquoted by Sacchinelli 
are others ; there are also somewhere letters 
written to the queen by Lady Hamilton 
between June 24th and 30th; and, further: 
‘*Tt seems almost certain that there are in 
existence at the present moment a large number 
of MSS. relating to this period, access to which 
is steadfastly denied to the public. The story 
runs that they were at one time preserved in the 
household archives of the royal palace at Naples, 
and that some Neapolitan penny-a-liner who 
had gained access to them misused his oppor- 
tunities by publishing scandalous matter relating 
to Queen Caroline. The late King of Italy was 
chivalrously indignant at the insult thus offered 
to the memory of a fallen dynasty, and directed 
the sequestration of these papers. I have my- 
self conversed with persons of standing and 
credibility who allege that they have seen such 
documents ; but be this as it may, it is quite 
clear that it is at present hopeless for the 
private investigator to endeavour to procure 
access to them.” 
And so the matter now stands. As is most 
commonly the case, the proof of the nega- 
tive is imperfect ; but, as against Nelson’s 
repeated and categorical statement that 
‘‘the rebels came out of the castle, to be 
hanged or otherwise disposed of as their 
sovereign thought proper,’ there is no 
evidence of any value either to the legal or 
the historical mind. If any such exists, 
either to prove Nelson’s guilt or innocence, 
it is locked up in the private archives of 
the King of Italy. Mr. Gutteridge has, 
at any rate, been able to add very consider- 
ably to the mass of evidence already 
accumulated, and to advance the problem so 
much nearer to that perfect solution which 
our descendants, if it still troubles them, 
may be permitted to reach. 








The Life and Principate of the Emperor Nero. 
at — W. Henderson. (Methuen 
0. 


Mr. Henperson has produced a piece of 
historical work which is in many respects 
admirable. The labour he has expended 
on the study both of ancient sources and 
of the modern literature bearing on the 
subject is extensive, and he has exercised 
upon it a judgment which is in the main 
sound and deserving of respect. The life of 
Nero is treated under divers heads, and the 
results are presented rather in the form of a 
series of essays than asa continuous history. 
The —_e and notes, into which the 
fruit of much toil is compressed, are 
valuable, and afford comprehensive and 
critical surveys both of ancient evidence and 
of the condition of modern opinion concern- 
ing it. No scholar who desires to give 


more than ordinary attention to the last of 





the Julio-Claudian emperors can dispense 
with the volume, and there is much in it 
which will prove of value to a wider 
circle of scholars. But most readers, we 
fear, will feel that the historical material 
suffers somewhat from the mode of its pre- 
sentment, of which we will speak below. 

The best sections of the book are those 
which deal with military affairs, for the 
understanding of which Mr. Henderson 
appears to possess especial aptitude. In 
particular the treatment of the Eastern 
campaigns merits high commendation. It 
we mention here a few matters on which 
the author’s statements may be deemed at 
fault, it must not be supposed that these 
are typical, for he has attained a suffi- 
ciently high standard of accuracy in dealing 
with a complex and difficult subject. The 
first thing we wish to notice is a strangeness 
of language in more than one reference to 
the Julio-Claudian dynasty, particularly on 
pp. 21, 22. What is meant by ‘‘ emperors 
of the purely Claudian line,” connected with 
the statement that the ‘‘ Claudian house was 
but related to Augustus by adoption”? It 
seems to be forgotten that the emperor 
Claudius was the grandson of Octavia, sister 
of Augustus, and that the relationship which 
connected him with Augustus was of precisely 
the same kind as that which connected 
Augustus with Julius Cesar. Again, if 
Nero could claim the great dictator as 
‘veritable ancestor,” why should not 
Claudius make the same claim? The 
assertion that Nero, after Caligula’s death, 
alone remained “as male lineal descendant 
of Augustus and Julius,’”’ will not bear 
examination. 

On p. 11 there are estimates of Suetonius 
and Dio Cassius which we are indisposed to 
accept. It is, of course, commonplace to talk 
of Suetonius’s ‘avidity for town scandal”; 
but to put this forward as his sole charac- 
teristic is most unjust. Even on the score 
of ecandalmongering, Suetonius, in pleading 
for mitigation of judgment, might point to 
much that is to be read in the pages of 
Tacitus. He might, for example, ask to 
have his brief mention of the concluding 
scene in Messalina’s life compared with the 
detailed picture over which Tacitus lingered 
so long and so lovingly. And in mere 
justice to Suetonius, it ought to be 
remembered that he was interested in 
many matters of importance which had no 
attraction for Tacitus, and that we are 
indebted to him for valuable information 
which seemed to the greater writer unworthy 
of his pen. As to Dio Cassius, with what 
propriety can he be described as a ‘‘ second- 
hand Suetonius ’’?? The comparison be- 
tween the two writers is unpractical, and 
in respect of being ‘second-hand ” the two 
are on a level. Concerning Octavia’s piti- 
able death Mr. Henderson writes: ‘‘ Thus 
Poppa had swept her last rival from her 
path. The sentimental mob had helped to 
sacrifice another of its darlings, and ran to 
thank Heaven for it.” Those who thanked 
Heaven were not ‘the sentimental mob,” 
but the senators, as a glance at Tacitus will 
show. On p. 9 there is what seems to be 
a wrong reading of those famous chapters 
of the ‘Annals’ (iv. cc. 32, 33) in which 
the historian complains of the deadly 
dulness of the times about which he writes, 
of the almost unbroken peace abroad, and 
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the cessation from party strife at home. It 
is the “‘pax Romana” in its widest sense 
which supplies him with the burden of his 
lament. 

In his able summary of the evidence about 
the relations between the empire and Chris- 
tianity, Mr. Henderson adopts what we cannot 
but think an unnatural and even impossible 
interpretation of the famous words “ cor- 
repti qui fatebantur” in the description 
which Tacitus gives of Nero’s persecution. 
The whole passage (‘ Annals,’ xiv. ce. 44, 
45), when read continuously, demonstrates 
that public opinion pronounced the whole 
Christian body guilty of incendiarism, and 
that all Christians who could be discovered 
to be such, either by their own admission or 
by the information of others, were haled 
before the authorities. The idea that profite- 
bantur would be needed for this interpreta- 
tion (p. 435) is baseless. And the notion 
that fatebantur indicates some misunder- 
stood Apocalyptic talk about the fire that 
was to destroy the wicked is (with all due 
respect to the scholars who have supported 
it) far-fetched and fantastic. A few minor 
errors may be mentioned. There is a mis- 
take about a Crassus (p. 20), traceable to a 
passage in the life of Nero by Suetonius 
(c. 2), in which he confuses two members 
of the family. Nero’s favourite painter 
(oddly described on p. 483 as ‘‘ the Holbein 
of his day”) will hardly be recognized as 
Amulius; his name is ordinarily given as 
Fabullus. We are at a loss to make out 
a statement on p. 95 that ‘‘ Treasury suits 
go before Reciperatores, as in the days of 
the Republic.” Seneca, it will be found on 
reference to his ‘ Ep.’ 86, § 7, does not say 
that ‘‘rich freedmen’s baths were built so 
as to command wide views over land and 
sea.” To mention the worship of a goddess 
called ‘‘Juno Poppa” (p. 148) is as 
though one should talk of a new compound 
divinity styled ‘‘Genius Augustus.” On 
p. 470 we read, in connexion with decrees 
of the Senate passed on the deaths of Sulla 
and Rubellius Plautus (Tacitus, ‘ Annals,’ 
xiv. cc. 57-59): ‘* Schiller, p. 164, suggests 
this was a mere ‘Damnatio Memorize.’ 
Tacitus is not of this opinion.’’ Schiller, 
thus lightly chidden, was quite right. The 
supplicationes mentioned by Tacitus are not 
intelligible on any other interpretation. 
‘“‘ Lesser honours of a triumph” is not a 
good representation of insignia triumphi 
(p. 165). Finally, we protest against the 
description of the scheme of life set forth by 
Petronius as ‘‘ Epicureanism.” The pages 
devoted to the condition of philosophy in 
Nero’s time belong to the less valuable 
portions of Mr. Henderson’s work. 

The writer’s style is, as we have already 
hinted, unfortunate. There is much in his 
language which we would fain believe not 
to be English—as yet. In his striving 
after effect, in his frequent shrinking from 
directness and simplicity, Mr. Henderson 
illustrates many of those characteristic 
defects of Silver Latin which Seneca 
(‘ Ep.’ 114, §§ 10 sg.) could describe so well, 
yet could not avoid. And in addition to 
the yearning after what is novel and unex- 
pected in language, there is a tendency to 
moralize and sermonize and satirize which 
becomes wearisome at times :— 

‘*They shall answer before God and man for 
their deeds who play upon the ignorance and 





passion of the masses of the people, no matter 
what their motive.” 

‘*Complacent gods to whom votaries pay 

such vows! How could such be dethroned from 
the hearts of men? Unless by strange chance 
such complacency be not the Deity’s one 
necessary attribute.” 
The moralizing might often be turned the 
other way. When the conspirators against 
Nero are condemned for not having learnt 
lessons from the past, one wonders why 
Nero should not be condemned on the same 
ground. Strange metaphors are common, 
as ‘‘philosopher’s cloak of high-sounding 
maxims,’”’? ‘armour of  shibboleths,”’ 
‘‘ altruistic gluttony,” applied to the rapacity 
of a commissioner sent out by Nero to seize 
upon works of art. Another common device 
is the conjunction of incongruities: ‘‘ She 
[Fortune] gave him an Imperial Princess to 
wife and the envious depreciation of bio- 
graphers of a later age.” This is not much 
better than the famous description of Boyle. 
‘“‘ They [the winding streets of Rome] were 
ugly, ugly as the mud swamps of Ravenna.” 
A not very easy sentence on p. 15 runs 
thus :— 

‘*Grant to the great Emperor [Augustus] all 
our just admiration, and yet we must perhaps 
confess that our historian’s view of his last 
descendant may prove as inadequate as is the 
journalistic taste of all ages.” 

There is not a little in Mr. Henderson’s 
pages that recalls present-day journalism to 
fnind. There is the journalist’s humour in 
the reference to Nero’s debaucheries as 
‘*those pleasurable enjoyments, the tale of 
which we so reluctantly withhold, even for so 
short a space as may be contained in a single 
chapter, from the censure of the moralists and 
the anticipated delight of their moral indigna- 
tion.” 

Even the “topical allusion” is not want- 
ing :— 

‘*Granted—as grudgingly as you please—the 
need for money, the people would always pre- 
fer indirect to direct taxation, so long as bread 
and salt stay cheap, and the big loaf placard 
must be disposed of on the rubbish heap, how- 
ever enthusiastic the politician may be.” 

We are unwilling to part from Mr. Hen- 
derson’s book without reiterating the 
opinion that it is really valuable. But for 
that, its faults of form would not force them- 
selves upon us as deserving extended atten- 
tion. 








A Short History of Ancient Peoples. By 
Robinson Souttar, D.C.L. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Dr. Sourrar’s book goes far to explain the 

suspicion with which much English scholar- 

ship is regarded on the Continent. We 
gather from its general tenor that his object 
in writing it is to vindicate the more con- 
servative view of the historical accuracy of 
the Bible, which has of late suffered from 
the stabs in the back administered by 
the ‘higher critics.’ With this motive 
many will sympathize, but his equipment 
seoms hardly fitted for carrying his purpose 
into effect. Some knowledge of the different 
Egyptian and cuneiform scripts, as of the 
languages that they cover, is desirable for 
one who would summarize the recent pro- 
gress of Egyptology and Assyriology; yet, 
to judge by the different transcriptions he 
gives of divine and royal names, Dr. Souttar 





knows no more of the hieroglyphic than he 
does of the arrow-headed characters. A 
working acquaintance with the controversies 
always being waged over each successive 
discovery in Egypt and Western Asia might 
in part have remedied this; but Dr. Souttar 
seems to have considered that a shorter cut 
to knowledge was to be found in text-books, 
which are in themselves summaries. Even 
in the choice of these he is not very happy. 
Maspero’s ‘ Histoire Ancienne des Peuples 
de l’Orient Classique’ is almost the only 
modern authority of the first rank to be 
found among those he quotes as ‘ useful to 
those who wish to read more widely on any 
particular line”; and even here he quotes 
not from the original French, but from the 
English edition, which, as the Atheneum 
showed on its first appearance, was trans- 
mogrified in the interests of orthodoxy. 

In these circumstances it is only to 
be expected that an author should make 
mistakes, and Dr. Souttar does so almost 
from the outset. ‘‘ The original inhabitants 
reached Egypt,” he tells us, from Asia, or 
at least ‘‘the weight of the evidence seems 
to be in favour of Asiatic origin.” There 
is, indeed, a consensus of opinion among 
Egyptologists that the establishment of the 
first dynasty in Egypt was the result of an 
Asiatic invasion; but the hypothesis pre- 
supposes the existence there of a native 
race of African origin, having a relatively 
high civilization for many thousands of 
years before the first dynasty. So, he goes 
on, the Egyptians started with a con- 
ception of one Supreme Being, Lord of 
Heaven and Earth; but does he wish us 
to think that the king of the first dynasty, 
whom an ebony tablet lately discovered at 
Abydos depicts as dancing before ‘‘ the god 
on the staircase ’’—i.e., Osiris—was @ mono- 
theist? Later, he tells us that, although the 
poorer Egyptians ‘‘ buried their dead in the 
sand in the ordinary way,” the corpses of 
the rich were embalmed, swathed in linen, 
placed in a preparation of pasteboard which 
showed the shape of the face and hands, 
and then enclosed in successive coffins of 
wood and stone. But here it is evident that 
he is confusing the practices of different 
ages. The Egyptians of the first three 
dynasties buried their dead not “in the 
ordinary way,” but in the contracted posi- 
tion. Embalming was for long confined to 
kings and princes, while the “ cartonnage”’ 
process he describes was the product of 
a very late period. The god Min, whom 
he calls ‘‘ Minu,” was not worshipped, as he 
states, at Thebes, but at Panopolis or 
Coptos. It was not ‘‘ Shabak,” or Sabaco, 
who was the conqueror of Bocchoris, for at 
least two kings reigned between them, and 
Dr. Budge has shown that the ‘Tartan of 
Egypt” referred to by Sargon was not 
‘‘Shabe” or Sabaco, as Dr. Souttar says, 
but Sib’ or Sib’e. Lastly, Alexander was 
not ‘hailed by the priests” of the Oasis 
as ‘son of Jupiter,” but as son of Amen, 
this being, as M. Maspero has shown, the 
regular and formal legitimation of his claim 
to the throne of Egypt. 

Turning to Asiatic affairs, we see no 
evidence that Dr. Souttar has any more 
thorough comprehension of their history 
than he has shown of that of Egypt. The 
Sumerian or Mongoloid race may have been 
akin to the Elamites, but were certainly 
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not related, as is here stated, to the 
Persians, who were without doubt Aryans. 
The city of Lagash, or Telloh, does not 
belong to ‘the dawn of Babylonian his- 
tory,’’ as we first hear of it about 2800 B.c., 
and Babylonian history goes back for at 
least a millennium and a half before that 
date. Nor is the cuneiform writing there 
discovered ‘evidently still in its infancy.” 
The linear Babylonian of the Telloh 
inscriptions differs, indeed, from the 
strictly cuneiform writing, because, being 
carved on diorite and other refractory 
stones, the wedge could not be so easily 
made as in clay. But the characters have 
already become so conventionalized that all 
but a trace of their pictorial origin is lost, 
and this argues their constant use for 
a period which, as Dr. Hilprecht has shown, 
certainly goes back as far as 7000 B.c. 
There is no foundation for the statement 
that ‘‘the Babylonians originated the signs 
of the Zodiac” other than the supposed 
identificationsof Mr. Robert Brown, which do 
not command universal acceptance; nor is 
the legend of the tower of Babel to be found 
in any Babylonian myth or tradition. 
Samurammat, queen of Adad-Nirari III., 
may be the origin of Herodotus’s legend 
of Semiramis; but there is nothing, except 
the slight resemblance of name, in favour 
of this view. And Dr. Souttar, in his 
anxiety to assert what he calls the historical 
accuracy of Scripture, takes the loose tradi- 
tions of the Jews more seriously than either 
logic or common sense warrants. Had Nebu- 
chadnezzar really commanded that any one 
of his subjects who refused to worship the 
god of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 
should be cut in pieces, the whole Chaldzean 
empire would either have become Jewish or 
have been lost to him. There is no evidence 
to showthat Alexander the Great ever “‘sacri- 
ficed” in the Temple of Jerusalem, or, 
indeed, visited it. Abraham cannot be con- 
sidered as literally ‘‘ the progenitor of the 
Hebrew race,” which shows unmistakable 
signs of a mixed ancestry; and the theory 
that the name of the Chedorlaomer of 
Genesis is to be found on an historical 
inscription has been lately disproved by Mr. 
King. If Belshazzar, son of Nabonidus, 
were, as Dr. Souttar says, the general in 
command of his father’s forces at Sippara, 
he could not have fallen at the siege of 
— by ‘Darius the Mede”; and as 
Belshazzar is shown by the inscriptions to 
have been the son of Nabonidus, and not, 
as in the Book of Daniel, of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, ‘‘ the accuracy of the Old Testament 
in matters of detail” is not thereby “ strik- 
ingly exemplified,” but contradicted. 

We might show in the same way that Dr. 
Souttar’s information is untrustworthy when 
he comes to treat of the history of the Persians 
and other nations of classical antiquity, but 
we have said enough to warn the reader. 
We may, however, mention that Prof. Sayce 
contributes a preface, in which he tells us 
that Dr. Souttar has had recourse to the 
latest and best authorities, and has pre- 
sented the facts with judgment and lucidity. 
The list of authorities given, besides M. 
Maspero’s work already referred to, and a 
few popular handbooks by Prof. Sayce 
himself, includes few names more recent 
than those of Birch, Rawlinson, and 
Grote. We now know what Prof. Sayce’s 





idea of the best authorities is, and also 
what he means by using them with judg- 
ment. 








ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE, 


The Alchemist. By Ben Jonson. Edited 
by C. M. Hathaway. ‘‘ Yale Studies in 
English.’” (New York, Holt & Co.)—This 
edition, printed at the Oxford Press, carefully 
reproduces the Folio of 1616, and gives the 
variants of the Quarto of 1612 and the Second 
Folio of 1640. ‘The Alchemist’ is a difficult 
text, and it has certainly proved too harda 
task for Mr. Hathaway’s editorial skill. He 
explains his purpose thus enigmatically: 
‘* If literature is the index of civilization—and 
I think it should be so treated—then it is the 
work of the editor to make that index accu- 
rately legible.’’ The introduction is almost 
entirely devoted to a general history of 
alchemy, interspersed with such statements as 
‘The desire to get rich quickly is the base of 
all swindles. It is as enduring as human 
vanity, and, in fact, one form of the mani- 
festation of the governing principle of life ”’ 
(p. 87). On the heels of this platitude comes 
a long account of certain swindling cases 
recorded in New York police reports. ‘‘ ‘ Now 
for business,’ said the energetic Morrell, as 
he opened a big valise, and took from it a small 
crucible, a spirit lamp, and some very soft 
metal.’’ There is entertainment here, though 
it is a long way from Jonson’s fun. The 
notes are not always helpful, but they, too, 
are sometimes amusing. When Mrs. Pliant 
says to Surly, ‘“‘I will, sir’’ (IV. 578), the 
editor says, ‘578. Of all the putty-heads 
that ever were created, Mrs. Pliant is 
the worst. I cannot believe in her.’’ Law 
French is ‘‘a kind of crazy French in use 
in the English Courts for centuries after the 
Norman Conquest”’ (p. 326); and of ‘*I not 
denie’’ the note says, ‘‘ The English language 
cannot say this to-day. It has yielded to that 
tendency to senseless repetition which appears 
in the French negative in ‘ Qu’est-ce que’”’ 
(p. 310). The reader who wishes to know who 
the ‘‘ principall Comcedians’’ were is referred 
to ‘‘ books on the London stage of this time,’’ 
and he is told in the bibliography that certain 
title-pages bear ‘‘‘ Printed by Wm. Stansby 
for’ somebody.’’ All this is, of course, an 
“accurately legible index’? to the facts. 
The note on ‘ Decorum’”’ (p. 342) is sadly 
uninformed; ‘‘broker’’ (IV. 596) is not a 
pawnbroker, and bona roba (II. 694) implies 
more than ‘‘handsome girl.’’ ‘ Punque, 
deuice,’’ in the line ‘‘ Punque, deuice, my 
suster’’ (V. 143), is surely not ‘‘arrant 
whore,’’ but the adverbial ‘‘ point-device”’ ; 
and the italic ti-ti-ti’s of III. v., to which 
Mr. Hathaway adds Gifford’s helpless note, 
probably represent the musical accompani- 
ment of the cithern, which Dol plays by 
request. ‘‘Uncleane birds” (IV. 670) is a 
common Jonsonian phrase. The addendum “ in 
seventy-seven’’ may be a cloaked emendation 
of ‘‘ eighty-eight,’’ in order to avoid trouble 
with the Court in its efforts at this time to 
conciliate Spain. ‘‘ Kighty-eight’’ in IV. 380 
is used less offensively, and it may have 
escaped correction. 


The Alchemist. By Ben Jonson. Newly 
edited by H. C. Hart. (De La More Press.) 
—We have received another reissue of ‘ The 
Alchemist,’ edited by Mr. H. C. Hart for the 
De La More Press. The production of the 
luxurious series of volumes of which this is 
the first, and at the philanthropic price of 
three half-crowns, is most commendable, but 
there is what a late reprinter of beautiful 
books called a ‘‘ soupcon of suspicion’’ that 
the publishers are pampering the collector 
and dilettante rather than honouring Jonson 
or helping students of his works. It may bea 
question whether there sLould be any editorial 





matter in reprints in this style; and it is 
clearly a delicate task for an editor to intre- 
duce a difficult classic when he is conscious 
that the praise will go to the printer and the 
binder. We congratulate Mr. Hart on his 
judicious ‘‘incursions.’’ His brief preface is 
useful, and his glossarial notes are to the 
point and accurate. It is, perhaps, unfair to 
ask for amplification insome places, especially 
as Mr. Hart appears to have restrained him- 
self; but he might have referred to the pun 
on lilypot in‘ Pierces Supererogation’ (which 
he quotes) as well as to the inferior joke in the 
‘Elder Brother’ (p. 183), and he might have 
added modern French bain marie to his explana- 
tion of Balneum mariae (p. 161). His inter- 
pretation of the phrase ‘‘uncleane birds’’ 
as ‘‘a reference to some real ornithological 
phenomenon ’’ (p. 206) is not convincing. Ii 
Mr. Hart had had Mr. Hathaway’s space, he 
would have done himself more justice. 


Die gedruckten englischen Liederbiicher bis 
1600: cin Beitrag zur Geschichte der sang- 
baren Lyrik in der Zeit Shakespeares. Von 
Wilhelm Bolle. Palaestra, XXIX. (Berlin, 
Mayer & Miiller.)—The Elizabethan Lyric. By 
John Erskine, Ph.D. (New York, Columbia 
University Press.)—Herr Bolle’s treatise is a 
valuable contribution to a special subject, 
which cannot be said to have been over-labourcd 
by Elizabethan scholars. The body of the 
work (pp. 1-283) is a full bibliography of English 
song-books down to 1600, with the text of all 
pieces which have not hitherto been reprinted. 
The author deals with thirty separate publica- 
tions, and adds, by way of appendix, the Ger- 
man texts of Thomas Morley’s lyrics which 
were produced in 1609 and 1624. We con- 
gratulate Herr Bolle on the manner in which 
he has carried out the happy idea of present- 
ing these texts in an accessible form. The 
transcription, so far as we have examined it, 
appears to have been done most carefully, and 
the prolegomena are accurate and useful. Our 
only regret is (and the editor is not responsible 
for this) that an edition of this kind, which 
must hold its own as a book of reference, has 
not been printed in fairer type and on better 
paper. It is asad tradition of German learn- 
ing to despise even the moderate indulgence 
of the delights to which Mr. Bullen has accus- 
tomed English readers; but in this case it 
cannot be from a scholar’s vow of poverty, 
when the price is as high as eleven and a 
half marks. 

Herr Bolle’s introduction (126 pp.) brings 
together much interesting material regarding 
the composers and poets, though his style is, 
as he says of Morley’s, somewhat ‘“‘ trocken 
und sachgemiiss.’’ The biographical section 
(pp. xvi-Ixxxii), dealing with fourteen writers, 
is the fullest and most trustworthy account 
which has appeared. A preliminary excursus 
on the classification of the types of the songs 
is of minor importance, and another on the 
relation of composer and poet is altogether 
inadequate. We hope it is not offensive to say 
that the long third section on the matter and 
form of the ‘‘ Morley”’ song is in the peculiar 
German manner, and, with the exception of 
the tabulated account of the stanza and 
rhyme, of small critical value. What purpose 
is served by the refining ingenuity which dis- 
cusses the ‘‘ rhetoric ’’ of the ‘‘ Morley’’ song 
under these heads ?—‘‘ A. Mittel, die Aufmerk- 
samkeit zu erregen. B. Mittel, die Aufmerk- 
samkeit zu befriedigen: i. Anschauliche; ii. 
Mittel des Wohlklangs; iii. Mittel der 
Energie. C. Zusammenfassung.’’ But there 
is more than enough in the book to commend 
it to Elizabethan students who do not care 
overmuch for these things. 

In Mr. Erskine’s volume the ‘Song-Book’ is 
but a portion of the wide subject of the 
‘Elizabethan Lyric.’ This work is confessedly 
more ambitious, and it excuses its appearance 
by the rather doubtful statement that 
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«the student must depend for his knowledge of 
the greatest song-period in English literature upon 
occasional pamphlets...... upon introductions to 
anthologies, or upon scattered passages in the large 
histories.” 

Thus the author leads us to expect more than 
seems to have been in his power to give. The 
book is but a university thesis, and, as that, 
is hardly equal to some of the earlier contri- 
butions to the series to which it belongs. The 
full chronology of the ‘Elizabethan Lyrics’ 
which constitutes the appendix (pp. 305-11) is 
the most valuable portion of the work. The 
author, it would appear, has written his thesis 
by taking this material, item by item, and 
expanding each with bibliographical and de- 
scriptive notes. There could be no fault in 
this procedure were the book presented as a 
handy guide, and not as a critical account of 
the entire corpus. The volume is nominally 
concerned with the ‘ Elizabethan Lyric,’ but 
we only reach ‘ Tottel’s Miscellany’ on p. 71, 
and at p. 244 we are off again to the lyrical 
forms of the miracle plays. Some retrospect 
is excusable, but it is here out of propor- 
tion, and could only be justified were it an 
aid to the general interpretation of the 
Elizabethan matter and form. It is inappro- 
priate when it leads to nothing more than 
mere description and bibliography. The most 
promising portion of the book is the discussion 
on the relation of words and music, and the 
observation of the fact that in the earlier 
Elizabethans the ‘‘emotional expression ’’ is 
left to the musical accompaniment. Mr. 
Erskine has generally used the best authorities, 
but he might have referred to Fliigel’s edition 
of ‘ Astrophel and Stella’ and to the standard 
editions of certain texts rather than to a 
popular work like Mr. Arber’s ‘Dunbar 
Anthology.’ In his account of the antecedent 
lyrical literature he appears to have over- 
looked the important evidence of the ‘ Kingis 
Quair.’ It is perhaps a minor fault in a literary 
thesis to print ‘‘ Yat’’ and “‘ Ffor,’’ but it is 
not really difficult to be correct in these 
matters. 








THE LOGICAL BOOKS. 


The Bible in the Nineteenth Century. 
Eight Lectures by J. Estiin Carpenter. 
{Longmans & Co.)—It was well worth while to 
tell the story of Biblical inquiry during the 
course of last century. That the story is in 
itself of great interest will be apparent at 
once to one who remembers in connexion with 
the Old Testament the names of Milman, 
Stanley, Colenso, Robertson Smith, and 
Cheyne, and in connexion with the New 
those of Martineau, Jowett, Seeley, and Light- 
foot, not to speak of the foreign scholars to 
whom religious thought in this country is so 
much indebted. What a long journey we have 
travelled since Ewald began to write, and 
Strauss and Baur! How few remember the 
tremors caused by the publication of the text 
of Lachmann, or the storm concerning ‘ Essays 
and Reviews’! Even Wellhausen’s ‘ History of 
Israel,’ and ‘Supernatural Religion,’ though 
the writers of both are still with us, appear 
quite old books. Mr. Carpenter is singularly 
fitted to deal with this interesting subject. 
He has himself done original work both on the 
Old and on the New Testament. The lectures 
out of which this volume grew were no doubt 
to some extent polemical in their aim; they 
must have been meant to show how the old 
position on Biblical questions had by degrees 
given place to the new, so that the latter was 
a reasonable growth of thought. But the 
volume is written in a calm objective tone, 
and deals mostly with matters on which theo- 
logians are coming toagree. After two general 
chapters on ‘The Struggle for Freedom of 
Inquiry’ and on the ‘ Revised Version,’ Mr. 
Carpenter sets forth the history in the nine- 
teenth century of various theological ques- 
tions—the Law, the Prophets, the historical 





origins of Christianity, the Synoptic Gospels, 
the Fourth Gospel. The last chapter is more 
polemical, but the book is so well informed 
and well arranged that even those who do 
not accept the writer’s conclusions here will be 
grateful to him for his work as a whole. 


The First Christian Generation: its Records 
and Traditions. By James Thomas. (Son- 
nenschein & Cyv.)—The writer of this book is 
a free-lance who appears to have taken up 
as a layman the critical examination of the 
narratives about the Apostles. He shows 
little acquaintance with the recent literature 
of the subject, as he states positively that our 
Gospel of St. Matthew was written in Aramaic, 
and cites the last twelve verses of St. Mark 
without mentioning Ariston, who is now widely 
believed to be their author. His discussion 
is marked by great acuteness and honesty, 
and it is curious to notice how he raises difili- 
culty after difficulty in the narrative of Acts, 
much in the same way as the great critics of 
the last half-century, without apparently 
having read their pages. One part of the 
critic’s task he omits: after showing, as he 
thinks, the impossibility of a narrative, he 
leaves the ruin he has made a ruin still, with- 
out in many cases any attempt to explain how 
such a phenomenon could have arisen. His 
path thus comes to be strewn with wreckage, 
and the book produces a sombre impression. 
In the great articles on ‘Simon Peter,’ and 
on ‘ The Gospels,’ on ‘ Acts,’ andon ‘ John’ in 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Biblica,’ he would find the 
same difliculties considered, and an attempt 
at least made in each case to show how the story 
which is rejected could be produced without 
any deliberate fraud. Our author, however, 
would not sympathize with the articles on 
‘Paul’ and on ‘Romans’ in that work; he 
believes in the existence of the St. Paul of 
the Epistles. His discussion of the question 
of St. Peter’s visit to Rome is very able, and 
based on a great deal of reading; he arrives 
at the conclusion, which is also Schmiedel’s, 
that St. Peter never was in Rome at all. 


The Doctrine and Validity of the Ministry 
and Sacraments of the National Church of 
Scotland: The Baird Lecture for 1903. By the 
Very Rev. Donald Macleod. (Blackwood.)— 
In his Baird Lecture Dr. Macleod has done a 
good piece of work for his Church. Following 
Lightfoot, Hatch, and othr scholars, he shows 
that the doctrine of Episcopal Succession has 
no sound foundation in the New Testament. 
There is something to be said for the view 
that finds in Scripture Presbyterian Suc- 
cession, and though the Presbyterian clergy- 
man of to-day is a very different figure 
from the elder of whom we read in the Acts 
and Epistles, the name connects the two, 
through an unbroken line of persons performing 
church functions. This thesis Dr. Macleod 
maintains against Dr. Moberly and Bishop 
Gore, in pleasant and readable style, with 
a sufficiency of learned citation, and with a 
breadth of sentiment which to a more logical 
mind might appear impossible. Whether he 
unchurches such Christians as Dr. Martineau 
is nowhere clearly said. Presbyterianism we 
are told has always condemned Congrega- 
tionalism, and it is an essential note of the 
Church that she should be strong in the ‘‘ one 
faith, one Lord, one baptism.’’ In other 
passages we read that all who produce the 
fruits of the Christian faith may be claimed 
as belonging to the Church, Dr. Macleod, 
accordingly, is a broad-minded Presbyterian 
High Churchman. There are, no doubt, 
ministers in the Church of Scotland—Dr. 
Macleod expresses gratitude for the co-opera- 
tion of some of them, and no doubt there are 
those in other Presbyterian Churches also, 
for the argument extends to them—who will 
rejoice to be assured that their orders are 
beyond suspicion, and the sacraments adminis- 
tered by their hands undoubtedly effectual. 





Dr. Macleod laments, however, that many of 
his fellow-churchmen attach less value than he 
does to these privileges and distinctions. 


The New Testament in Modern Speech: an 
Idiomatic Translation into Everyday English 
from the Text of the Resultant Greek Testa- 
ment. By the late Richard Francis Wey- 
mouth. Edited and partly revised by Ernest 
Hampden-Cook. (Clarke & Co.)—Each year 
of late has brought the English reader a 
fresh version of the New Testament. Dr. 
Moffatt’s‘ Historical New Testament’ appeared 
in 1901, the ‘Twentieth-Century New Testa- 
ment’ in 1902, and from the year 1903 we 
have ‘The New Testament in Modern 
Speech,’ by the late Dr. Weymouth. This 
work, we are told in the preface, written by 
the author himself in 1902, is not a revision, 
but a new version, founded on sixty years’ 
study. The Greek text adopted is that of the 
Resultant Greek Testament, which made Dr. 
Weymouth’s name so familiar to students 
of divinity, and the translation is neither 
slavishly literal, nor, on the other hand, 
loose. Various readings are given, and notes, 
some of which furnish a more literal or 
another rendering, while some elucidate the 
text. Altogether the book is very useful and 
handy, and will help the English reader to 
realize what the various books really say, and 
to some extent how they say it. We give two 
specimens of Dr, Weymouth’s work :— 

* Mark iii. 23.—Hearing of thie, His friends came 
from home to take Him by force, for they said, ‘He 
is outof Hismind.’ The Scribes, too, who had come 
down from Jerusalem, said. ‘He has Baal-zebul in 
Him’; and again, ‘It is by the Prince of the demons 
that He expels the demons.’ So He called them to 
Him, and, using figurative language, He appealed to 
them, saying, ‘ How is it possible for Satan to expel 
Satan? For if civil war breaks out in a kingdom, 
nothing can make that kingdom last; and if a 
family splits into parties, that family cannot con- 
tinue.’” 

“1 Cor. xiii. 12.—For the present we see things as 
if in a mirror. and are puzzled; but then we shall 
see them face to face. For the present the know- 
ledge I gain is imperfect, but then I shall know 
fully, even as I am fully known. And so there 
remain Faith, Hope, Love—these three -and of 
these the greatest is Love,” 

First Days and Early Letters of the Church. 
By the Rev. T. H. Stokoe. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.)—In the first part of this book the 
writer reproduces in his own words the narra- 
tive of Acts i.-xii.; in the second he states in 
his own words the substance of Hebrews and 
the Catholic Epistles. The life and writings 
of St. Paul he has already dealt with in an 
earlier volume. Introductions and _ notes 
accompany the reproductions, and bring 
before the reader a catholic selection of the 
modern writers, Moffatt being named as well 
as Alford and Wordsworth, but not, so far as 
we have noticed, either Renan or Weisziicker. 
The writer claims no more independent judg- 
ment than is necessary to sum up the result 
of the discussions of scholars. The book may be 
useful as a short guide to recent discussions of 
the books in question, though for this it is far 
from adequate. For use in schools we should 
much prefer the Revised Version, the teacher 
being guided by the work of the Rev. F. 
Rendall or Weisziicker. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Mr. Jonn Murray publishes The Arguments 
on Bither Side of the Fiscal Question, by Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, M.P., extracted, with revi- 
sion and the addition of new tables, from the 
chapters on ‘ Protection,’ ‘ Retaliation,’ and 
‘Preference’ in the new edition of ‘A Hand- 
book to Political Questions,’ lately reviewed 
by us. The little volume will be useful. 


The Fields of France: Little Essays in 
Descriptive Sociology. By Mary Duclaux. 
(Chapman & Hall.)—We hope that Madame 
Duclaux’s charming book will fall into the 
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hands of the many who, like ourselves, are 
proud to join with her in proclaiming them- 
selves lovers of the fields of France. Whether 
it be Auvergne or Touraine of which she 
writes now, or Burgundy, Champagne, or 
Provence, the very names call up memories of 
happy roads through smiling lands, contented 
men, hospitable inns, and splendid architec- 
ture. These essays are for the most part 
familiar to us, but we are none the less glad to 
have them collected in a convenient form, and 
the first two in particular, written from an 
intimate knowledge and love of the places, 
appeal to very pleasant memories. Touraine 
and the Auvergne may be called the most 
English parts of France. As one crosses the 
Loire anywhere east of Orleans one seems to 
pass into an English landscape, and as we 
pass southwards through the Bourbonnais and 
Marche into the Limousin and the character 
of the country changes, every hilltop has its 
ruined castle and its legend of some Sir Peter 
Harpdon’s End—we are in the country of 
Froissart and the Black Prince. Madame 
Duclaux does not write on these themes, but 
suppiies instead an intimate picture of life 
among the clear air of the mountains, which 
helps us to realize the strength of French 
provincial feeling and the attraction these 
heights have for whoever has once sojourned 
among them. No sight is more familiar to 
the wanderer in these regions than parties of 
young Frenchmen, often accompanied by some 
sturdy clergyman, tramping over the hills 
miles away from any town, unless it be the 
lonely mountain cottage with the domestic 
retinue the author so well describes. We 
question, indeed, whether the term ‘ Inver- 
ness ’’ will convey a very clear idea of the 
gaudy striped ‘‘ Auvergnat’’ cloak to the 
English reader who has never seen one, even 
as to shape—but that is an unimportant point. 

The chapter on the French peasant is 
excellent, and directs attention to some 
neglected sides of French agricultural history ; 
but Madame Duclaux can hardly be ignorant 
that modern historians are not prepared to 
accept Froissart’s gossip as to the excesses of 
the Jacquerie as containing any measure of 
truth. That they burnt the chateaux and pil- 
laged the goods of the lords who could no 
longer defend them is unquestionable; but of 
outrage against the person we find but few 
traces. Hardly thirty persons (some of them 
spies or pillagers) seem to have lost their lives 
by the act of the Jacques, a sorry excuse for the 
wild vengeance of their cowardly lords. Guil- 
laume Karle, of Mello (not Guillaume Cail- 
let), was their leader, and the Jacques seem 
to have got their name from their short 
jackets. ‘How the Poor Lived in the Four- 
teenth Century’ isa very interesting essay, 
which makes full use of some well-known 
authorities, old and new, but might have 
been, perhaps, improved by the addition of the 
catalogue in the ‘ Oustillement du Villain.’ 
The author in the ‘Medieval Country House’ 
is a little hard on the Dame des Belles- 
Cousines in ‘ Jehan du Saintré.’ The other 
essays are readable, but we regret that the 
author missed the pleasure of a visit to Villers- 
Cotterets, were it only to trace the wanderings 
of Ange Pitou. Altogether Madame Duclaux 
has produced a delightful book. 


Sidelights on the Court of France. By 
Lieut.-Col. Andrew C. P. Haggard, D.S.O. 
(Hutchinson.)—It would be almost a matter of 
impossibility to write an uninteresting account 
of the doings of the French Court between 
1523 and 1643, the period which Col. Haggard 
has chosen for his book. It may be said at 
once, however, that not only is there not a 
dull page in his book, but he has also succeeded 
in bringing vividly before our eyes some of 
the most dramatic and exciting incidents of a 
dramatic and exciting period. The ground 
is certainly not new. Writers of romances, 


from Dumas the elder downwards, have founda 
fertile source of inspiration in the fortunes of 
that versatile genius Henri of Navarre and 
his fifty-six mistresses, and in the numerous 
intrigues of Anne of Austria, the wife of 
Louis XIII.; whilst the achievements of the 
great Richelieu, the unscrupulous plottings 
and assassinations prompted by the League, 
the Guises, and the two Medicis, are familiar 
to every historical student. Col. Haggard 
adds but little which is fresh to our knowledge 
of French history: his chief merit lies in the 
art of selecting what is interesting to the 
general reader. We are, however, made 
intimately acquainted with interesting, little- 
understood personalities, such as those of the 
fanatical Jacques Clément, the murderer of 
Henri III., and the good-hearted, though 
ferocious-looking Ravaillac, the murderer of 
Henri IV. The heroically brave, romantic 
Bussy d’Amboise, De Sully, Henriette d’En- 
tragues, the beautiful ‘‘ Aurora,’ the hand- 
some, contemptibly timorous Concini, De Cing 
Mars, for whom Louis XIII. exhibited the 
maudlin affection of a dotard, De Vitry, 
De Luynes, the great Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden, ‘‘ the Lion of the North,’’ and, lastly, 
the coming political force, Mazarin, all move 
vividly on our author’s stage. The pub- 
lishers have performed their part well, too. 
The illustrations, which are reproductions of 
contemporary prints, are excellent. The price 
seems rather high, but good printing and 
general get-up of the book make it almost 
worth the money, apart from the author’s 
share in the compilation. 


Labour and other Questions in South Africa, 
by ‘‘Indicus,’’ is a book which will suffer by 
the non-disclosure of the author’s name. It 
takes the view usual among Radical poli- 
ticians of the type known to Tories as “ pro- 
Boer.’’ If the author’s notes of a recent journey 
in South Africa are to carry weight with the 
majority or with the general public, it will 
have to be shown that he went thither with 
an open or impartial mind. But in this point 
his failure is complete. The publisher is Mr. 
Fisher Unwin. 


Toryism, by Mr. F. E. Smith (Harper 
& Brothers), is a volume of which we are 
unable to guess the intention. The title-page 
tells us that in it Toryism is illustrated from 
speeches and writings, but the extracts are 
preceded by a history of Toryism up to 1832 
which is not Tory history, and contains quota- 
tions from Lord Shelburne and other Whigs 
which have nothing to do with Tory prin- 
ciples. Another difficulty is that the his- 
torical Tory principles of Lord Bolingbroke, 
as revived by Disraeli and others, are not, we 
think, the principles of the author, who appears 
to mix up Toryism with the old Whig view of 
constitutional monarchy. Mr. Smith writes 
(of 1778) about ‘‘ the servile advocacy of a 
policy unconstitutionally imposed by the King 
upon his ministers,’’ a statement of which we 
might have many things to say. It expresses 
rather the Whig view than the Tory view as 
‘* jllustrated......by representative speeches.” 
Mr. Smith’s style is generally easy, but we 
do not like ‘‘ English feeling was aggravated 
by the reunion of Belgium and Antwerp,’ nor 
‘* the emergence of Napoleon as a nouveau fait.” 
The sentence ‘Pitt used...... the bestowal 
of peerages as an inexpensive method of con- 
ciliatory support’’ suggests that the author 
did not read his proofs. 


Messrs. Metauen & Co, send us several 
new volumes of their translation of the 
novels of Dumas the elder by Mr. Alfred 
Allinson, including the Three Musketeers of 
the illustrated edition, with Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s introduction, which is partly a preface 
to the ‘‘Musketeers’’ series and partly an 
account of Dumas as a novelist and as a man, 
and was the subject of some discussion in our 





columns last August. Thackeray’s ‘Round- 


about Papers’ might also have been used with 
advantage. We prefer the Twenty Years Ajtey 
**double’’ paper-covered volume to the dearer 
edition ‘‘ double’’ volume of the ‘ Three Mus- 
keteers,’ in which the illustrations are not good, 
The cheap edition is on good enough paper to be 
legible, although the pages are a little crowded, 
The rendering appears to be competent, but we 
do not know that there was a sufficient case 
for a retranslation of the ‘* Musketeers” 
series. ‘Monte Cristo’ and the ‘ Mus- 
keteers’ deserve to live. Mr. Lang adds the 
‘*Valois’’ series (‘Queen Margot,’ ‘Lady of 
Monsoreau,’ and ‘The ’45’), and also praises 
‘The Black Tulip’ and some others. In his 
pleasant pages Mr. Lang writes of Dumas that 
he tried to be elected to the Assembly, and 
might as well have hoped for the Academy: 
“he was not un homme séricux.’’ We think 
that Dumas’s rival, Eugéne Sue, was at the 
head of the poll for Paris during the election 
of 1848; but then Sue was a republican, while 
Dumas held opinions less advanced. Mr, 
Lang says that General Dumas, the mulatto 
father of the novelist, died when his son was 
a child. To judge by the dates of publi- 
cation of the father’s books, this can hardly 
be the case. If the military bibliographies 
are right, General Count Dumas lived to see 
all the great successes of his son’s plays, 
and the thirteenth birthday of his grandson, 
Alexandre Dumas fils. 


Amoncst recent illustrated books for chil- 
dren—and, we may add, for children of a 
larger growth as well—we know none at a 
moderate price more attractive than the three 
volumes of Charles and Mary Lamb’s juvenile 
work—the Tales from Shakespear, Stories for 
Children, and Poetry for Children—edited for 
Messrs. Dent by Mr. William Macdonald. In 
these the original cuts and plates, so far as 
they go, are reproduced, while ‘ Mrs. 
Leicester’s School’ and the ‘Poetry for 
Children’ are embellished by Miss Winifred 
Green with some of her deftest and daintiest 
work. The editor has done well to include 
‘The Defeat of Time ’—Lamb’s rendering into 
prose of Hood’s ‘Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies ’—amongst the ‘Stories for Children.’ 
In the ‘Tales’ will be found not only the 
drawings (said to be Mulready’s engraved by 
Blake) of the two-volume edition of 1807, but 
also a setof smaller pictures, reproduced from 
a curious little book containing four of the 
‘Tales ’—‘ Othello,’ ‘ Cymbeline,’ ‘ A Winter’s 
Tale,’ and ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’— 
in their original sixpenny form, bound up 
together, but separately paged, and, save 
‘Othello,’ separately title-paged. This tiny 
volume is undoubtedly a rarity, but perhaps 
hardly what Mr. Macdonald calls it—unique. 
Similar copies are extant, some plain, some 
coloured. One owned by Mr. T. J. Wise 
contains yet another tetrad of ‘Tales ’— 
‘Timon,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘Lear,’ and 
‘The Merchant of Venice ’—also separately 
paged, and, oddly enough, all but one— 
‘Romeo’ —separately title - paged as well. 
Of these ‘Timon’ bears date 1807, and is 
described as ‘‘ Printed for Thomas Hodgkins 
Mrs. Godwin’s manager] at the Juvenile 
Library, 41, Skinner - Street, Snow - Hill’’; 
while ‘ Lear’ and ‘The Merchant’ are dated 
1808, and are “‘ Printed for the Proprietors 
of the Juvenile Library, 41, Skinner Street. 
The designs, here and there, suggest the 
manner of Blake. Godwin, as we learn from 
a letter printed in MacCarthy’s ‘Life of 
Shelley,’ had conceived hopes of a big com- 
mercial success with these single sixpenny 
issues. 


In the third volume of his “Library Edition’’ 
of The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb 
(Methuen) Mr. Lucas collects, ‘‘ for the first 
time between two covers,’’ the whole of the 
Lambs’ juvenile work in prose and verse. 





Here, too, the original illustrations are given 
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—not, however, the twelve small pictures 
above referred to—and in the notes we find 
reproductions of the several title-pages, and 
of one curious engraving—‘ Noah’s Ark’— 
from Stackhouse’s ‘New History of the 
Bible.’ This was the book that threw such a 
sombre cast over Lamb’s childish imagination: 
he speaks of it thrice over—in a cancelled 
passage of ‘John Woodvil,’ in ‘ Maria Howe ; 
or, the Witch Aunt,’ and in the “‘ Elia ’’ essay 
‘On Witches and other Night Fears.’ The 
plate of ‘The Witch of Endor’ from the same 
volume, which is described in a famous passage 
of the essay just mentioned, is reproduced, we 
may add, amongst the notes at the end of 
vol. ii. In this third volume the annotation 
occupies a much smaller space than in the 
other published volumes of this edition, yet it 
omits nothing needful, and is indeed, apart from 
a trivial slip or two, the model of what a com- 
mentary ought to be—accurate, apposite, and 
concise. We have sometimes wondered a little 
at the unwonted sturdiness, not to say asperity, 
displayed in Lamb’s answer to the letter 
(here printed by Mr. Lucas) in which, 
deferentially and after much apology, God- 
win ventures to suggest the prudence of 
slightly veiling certain of the naked horrors 
in the narrative of Ulysses. Lamb, it will be 
remembered, concurred as to ‘the giant’s 
vomit,” which he confessed was nauseous, 
and must be struck out; but hestoutly refused 
toalter or omit one other word of his story. 
No doubt he had detected underneath God- 
win’s carefully-padded strokings the sharp 
feline claws of the Bad Baby. Hence thenote 
—so rare with the gentle Elia—of irritation, 
almost of resentment, in his reply. 


Wit the reprint of Original Poems and 
Others, by Ann and Jane Taylor (Wells 
Gardner), we have but one fault to ‘find: the 
book is too heavy to be supported easily in 
the hand. Theillustrations, plain and coloured, 
by Mr. F. D. Bedford, are as enticing in their 
own way as those of Miss Winifred Green 
(what more could we say ?); and Mr. Lucas, 
who edits the volume, contributes a graceful 
introduction, wherein criticism is discreetly 
blent with biography. In one particular his 
love of fun has induced this tricksy spirit to 
resist for the moment the dictates of editorial 
gravity. (Why, by the way, did not Mr. 
Bedford adorn the introduction with a tail- 
piece of Puck in the editor’s chair?) He has 
disinterred and reprinted in an appendix a 
number of the later and (metrically) lawless 
effusions of Miss Adelaide O'Keeffe, a lady who 
had contributed several spirited pieces to the 
‘Original Poems’ of 1804-5. ‘My object,’’ 
writes Mr. Lucas, . 


“in including these verses......is twofold: to pro- 
vide some quaint reading, amusing rather by 
accident, I fear, than by intention, and to su port 
a private theory that Miss O'Keeffe was a good deal 
indebted to the Taylors for the excellence of her 
thirty-four contributions to their book. Otherwise, 
how would her own unassisted verses be so very 
naive and elementary ?” 


We really cannot resist the temptation of 
giving our readers a sample—it will be but 
the briefest possible—of Adelaide’s Pegasus 
with the bit fairly between his teeth. Take 
the following, extracted from ‘ Truth is Brave ; 
or, Rich School Boys’—a study in what our 
Gallic neighbours call ‘ le hig lif’? :— 


Lord Spry (a duke’s son) came forward 
as = ee = tears most sincere, ous 
**Ob, pardon them all, sir, the trespass i 
Oh, pardon them, master most daar! ean 
~ * * “ * * 
We’re ten, and ten days’ strict confinement I ’Il 
But pardon my schoolfellows all!” ee 


The terms accepted were—Lord Sidney in his room 
A prisoner stay'd : 
But no one play’d 

Until the time was ended of his doom. 


A few years pass'd away—and Sidney, now a duke, 
Call’d on his master—and him his chaplain made : 
To give him wealth and power he pleasure took, 
In BIsHop’s robes and lawn he’s now array’d! 





We fear that verses such as these are not 
likely to edify young readers. On the other 
hand, they are too barren of meaning, whether 
good or bad, to do the youngsters any great 
harm, and may serve to furnish, ifnot instruc- 
tion, yet at least some innocuous mirth, to 
adults. 


M. NoAtHAt’s new book on Les Sous-Marins 
et la Prochaine Guerre Navale, although it 
appeared in the ‘List of New Books’ in 
December, is only just now to be bought. It 
is not good as a whole, but from p. 236 to the 
end (p. 243) is of interest to Britons. The 
French plan of war with us is explained to 
rest on cable-cutting and use of cruisers and 
submarines. Cruisers are to issue from Dakar, 
Martinique, and Brest, and these ports (as 
well as Biserta and Toulon) are to be pro- 
tected from blockade by submarines. The 
weak point is that submarines cannot as yet 
operate in the middle of the Mediterranean, 
and that French impatience will hardly suffer 
the Toulon fleet to lie long in port when the 
communications of France with Algeria are 
cut. 


Critical Papers in Literature is the twelfth 
volume of the works of Thackeray which are 
being issued by Messrs. Macmillan in a well- 
printed edition, with careful introductions. 
The present book has an interesting sketch 
of Thackeray, by Sir Henry Thompson, as 
frontispiece, and includes a number of pieces 
which have not been before printed in book 
form—at any rate, in this country. The 
introduction gives some interesting details 
as to Thackeray’s connexion with the Times, 
from which paper are disinterred four articles 
of 1838 recently discovered to be his. They 
are no better and no worse than the average 
reviewing of the day. The letter concerning 
Laman Blanchard is another thing altogether ; 
it has the frank wisdom of familiarity, speaking 
poignantly, but easily, of things which con- 
cern the literary craft to-day as much as in 
1848. 


Mr. Harry Roserts has been remarkably 
successful in finding subjects and writers for 
his ‘‘Handbooks of Practical Gardening,’ 
which Mr. Lane publishes. Every one is by 
way of being an amateur gardener nowadays ; 
but as a rule the taste and knowledge dis- 
played in books of this sort are ineffable. The 
twenty-second handbook is the Book of Gar- 
den Furniture, by Charles Thonger, which 
comprises seats, summer-houses, pergolas, 
sundials, bridges, vases, and the like. This is 
a side of the garden which is almost as im- 
portant as gardening, and Mr. Thonger has 
written an agreeable and informative little 
treatise with suitable illustrations. Too much 
of his information has been derived from trade 
sources, such as the well-known Pyghtle Works 
of Bedford; but in the circumstances that 
may have been inevitable, and if it was not it 
is no great matter. The work suffices. 


THE Sunday School Union has published 
an interesting memorial to commemorate its 
hundredth year of useful work; it is edited 
by M. Jennie Street, and dedicated to ‘‘The 
Rank and File of the Sunday School Army.”’ 
The founder was William Brodie Gurney, who 
was then only twenty-five years of age, and re- 
sided at the pleasant village of Walworth. He 
associated himself with two others seven years 
younger than himself—Thomas Thompson and 
James Nisbet; they called a meeting at Surrey 
Chapel, and the Sunday School Union was 
formed, Gurney being its first secretary, 
and William Marriott treasurer. As showing 
the growth of the Union, it was stated by Mr. 
Albert Spicer at the centenary meeting held 
at the Mansion House last July that there were 
now federated 16,500 schools, 213,000 teachers, 
and over two million and a quarter scholars. 
The memorial is well illustrated, and contains 
many excellent portraits. In addition to this 





volume, Mr. William H. Groser, the senior 
honorary secretary, has written a history of 
the hundred years’ work. This is also pub- 
lished at the offices of the Union. 


Tue issues for 1904 of Burke’s Peerage (Harri- 
son & Sons) and Lodge’s Peerage (Kelly’s 
Directories and Hurst & Blackett) have both 
appeared, and both contain details also con- 
cerning Baronetage and Knightage. Mr. Ash- 
worth P. Burke is to be congratulated on the 
pains he has taken to revise details and bring 
this standard work uptodate. We detect signs 
of improvement in many places, in particular 
the mottoes in foreign languages are more 
accurate. The other volume is in its seventy- 
third edition, and is well known for its ex- 
tended list of those who have obtained the 
D.S.O., Victoria Cross, and other distinctions. 
Itis not quite so large as Burke, but a spacious 
and well-ordered record. 


WE have on our table Nature’s Riddles, by 
H. W. Shepheard-Walwyn (Cassell), — The 
Alcestis of Euripides, edited by A. J. Tate 
(Blackie),—The Riddle of the Tariff, by A. C. 
Pigou (Brimley Johnson),—The Modest Man’s 
Motor, by Major C. G. Matson (Lawrence & 
Bullen) ,—Horse-Breeding and Management, by 
F. Adye (Everett & Co.),—The Story of the 
Organ, by C. F. Abdy Williams (Walter Scott), 
—Poems, Sonnets, and Translations, by A. 
Stansfleld (Sherratt & Hughes),—Lyrics and 
Sonnets of Wordsworth, edited by C. K. 
Shorter (Gibbings),—The Lady of the Island, 
by Guy Boothby (J. Long),—Bert’s Holiday, 
by J. Brockman (Wells Gardner),—The Squat- 
ter's Stud, by E. Way Elkington (Routledge), 
—Mary of Magdala, by E. Saltus (Greening) ,— 
Beauty in Distress, by Gertrude Warden 
(Digby & Long)—Toy-Gods, by P. Pickering 
(J. Long),—A Prisoner of the Gurkhas, by 
F. P, Gibbon (Routledge),—Holt of Heathfield, 
by C. A. Mason (Maemillan),—The Secret of 
Jesus, by J. Clifford (Brown & Langham),— 
The Catechist’s Handbook, by the Rev. J. N. 
Newland-Smith (Grant Richards),—What the 
Church Teaches, by the Rev. E. Drury 
(New York, Benziger),—Man and the Divine 
Order, by H. W. Dresser (Putnam),—The 
People’s Psalter, by the Rev. G. H. S. 
Walpole, D.D. (Stock),—Itamos, by A. L. 
Raile (Grant Richards),—Letteratura Assira, 
by B. Teloni (Milan, Hoepli),—and Schopen- 
hauer, by A. Bossert (Paris, Hachette). 
Among New Editions we have How to Reason, 
by the Rev. R. C. Bodkin (Dublin, Browne & 
Nolan),—The War of the Axe, by J. Percy- 
Groves (Blackie),—and Christus Victor, a 
Student’s Reverie, by H. N. Dodge 
(Putnam). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Carr (A.), Hore Biblice, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Davis (N. K.), The Story of the Nazarene, 8vo, 6/ net. 
Drummond (J.), An Inquiry into the Character and Author 
ship of the Fourth Gospel, 8vo, 10/6 
Drury (T. W.), Confession and Absolution, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Garnier (J.), The Worship of the Dead, roy. 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Haslett (S. B ), The Pedagogical Bible School, 8vo, 5/ net. 
Parry (R. St. John), A Discussion of the General Epistle of 
St. James, 8vo, 5/ net. Z 
Snowden (J. H.), Scenes and Sayings in the Life of Christ, 
8vo, 5/ net. 
Swete (H. B.), Studies in the Teaching of our Lord, 3/6 


Law. 
Lewis (G. Pitt-), The Yearly County Court, 1904, 8vo, 25/ 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Artist Engraver, No. 1, 7/6 net. e 

Davies (A. C.), The Art of Heraldry, folio, 147/ net. 

Dimier (L.), French Painting in the Sixtepnth Century, 
cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Donatello, by A. G. Meyer, translated by P, G. Konody, 
imp. 8vo, sewed, 4/ net. 

Ferrari (Gaudenzio), by E. Halsby, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. : 

Small (J. W.), Ancient and Modern Furniture. 4to, 15/ net. 

Witt (M. H.), The German and Flemish Masters in the 
National Gallery, 8vo, 6/ net. 

Poetry and the Drama, 

Burgess (W. S.), The Eternal Laughter, and other Poems, 
4to, 6/ net. as 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM DOROTHY WORDS- 
WORTH TO MRS. CLARKSON, TOGETHER WITH 
AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER TO MRS. CLARKSON 
FROM WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

I. 


Tue letters from which the following extracts 
have been made descended from Mrs. Clarkson 
to her great-niece, Mrs. Arthur Tennyson. Mrs, 
Clarkson was cousin to Henry Crabb Robinson, 
and numerous references to her are to be found 
in his diary. She was endowed with singular 
gifts, and was a friend of Coleridge, Southey, 
and the Lambs. There are a great number of 
these letters from Dorothy, written closely on 
quarto and folio sheets and often crossed, so 
that it is somewhat difficult to decipher them. 
It would not be worth while to publish them as 
they stand, for they are mostly domestic ; but 
there may be people, lovers of Dorothy, to whom 
portions of them, although they do not contain 
many new facts, will be welcome and illustra- 
tive of her character. W. Hate Waite. 


Parkhouse, *January 6th, 1805. 
We now have little thought of leaving our 
cottage till Coleridge’s return, which surely will 
not be long—we shall go wherever he goes—and 
why may not you be near us too ? 


(Postmark April 19th, 1805.) 

I have great pleasure in thinking that you 
may see Miss Lamb; do not miss it if you can 
possibly go without injury to yourself—they are 
the best good creatures—blessings be with 
them! they have sympathized in ourt sorrow as 
tenderly as if they had grown up in the same 
[town ?] with us and known our beloved John 
from his childhood. Charles has written to us 
the most consolatory letters, the result of dili- 
gent and painful enquiry of the survivors of the 
wreck,—for this we must love him as long as 
we have breath. I think of him and his sister 
every day of my life, and many times in the day 
with thankfulness and blessings. Talk to dear 
Miss Lamb about coming into this country and 
let us hear what she says of it. I cannot express 
how much we all wish to see her and her brother 
while we are at Grasmere. We look forward 
to Coleridge’s return with fear and painful hope 
—but indeed I dare not look to it-—I think as 
little as Ican of him. Oh my dear Friend my 
heart seems to be shut against worldly hope ! 
Our poor John was the life of the best of all 
our hopes. I seek to be resigned to the will of 
God, and find my comfort in his innocent life, 
and noble death. These contemplations 
strengthen my inner convictions of the glory of 
our Nature, and that he is now in blessedness in 


peace. 


Grasmere, Sunday Even", March 2nd [1803]. 

We have long been anxiously expecting to 
hear from you; and I have daily intended 
writing, but I had not the resolution to set 
about it till this present day, when having good 
news for you of Coleridge, I am assured that 
my letter will give you pleasure. Last night 
we received a note from Mrs. C., enclosing a 
letter to her from Miss Lamb, from which I 
will transcribe the whole that relates to Cole- 
ridge. It is dated Feb. 25th. ‘My Brother 
has received a letter from Stoddart” (Stoddart, 





* Parkhouse is on the north-east side of Ulleswater. It 
was a hcuse occupied by the Luffs, friends of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. Dorothy was staying there. Coleridge was 
at Malta; the Wordsworths were at Dove Cottage. This 
extract is given in order to show the terms on which the 
Wordsworths and Coleridge then were. ° 

7 The death of her brother, John Wordsworth. He was 





you probably know, is at Malta), ‘ dateg 
December 26th, in which he tells him that 
Coleridge was then at Naples. We have also 
heard from a Mr. Dawe that a friend of his 
had received a letter of the same date, which 
mentioned Coleridge having been lately travel. 
ling towards Rome with a party of gentlemen; 
but that he changed his mind and returned 
back to Naples. Stoddart says nothing more than 
that he was driven to Naples in consequence of 
the French having taken possession of Trieste,” 
Thus, my dear Friend, a heavy load is removed 
from our minds—we were wearied out with con- 
jectures, and expectation worn out, for though 
every post-day we trembled when the news was 
coming upstairs, ‘‘no letters,” yet we had 
scarcely any thing like expectation left. Yet 
we had a comfort that if any thing so bad as 
imprisonment among the French had happened 
we should have heard of it in some way or 
other. Such were our sober steady day- 
thoughts, but when I was alone in bed at night 
Icould not banish the most dreadful images, 
and Mary and Sara have suffered in the same 
way. Allis over now, if it please God to pre- 
serve him from the perils of the Sea, and in 
health of body. We conjectured that he would 
go from Naples to Sicily with the Troops and 
we trust that he is now there or on his way 
home. There is now, I hope, no danger what- 
ever from the French except by sea—but oh! 
what dreadful winds we have had lately! I 
never remember such a winter of storms. The 
last woful one for us was nothing to it. As I 
have said I had not resolution to write while we 
remained in such a miserable state of uncer- 
tainty for I knew that I could impart no cheer- 
fulness to you; and I am afraid you have 
been in a state to need it, for it is your way not 
to write when you are not in your better fashion. 


Coleorton, Ashby de la Zouche, Leicestershire, 
November 6th, 1806, begun the 5th. 


I hope you have hit upon the true reason of 
my long silence, or you may have felt as if I 
were either negligent or positively unkind. In 
fact, from Coleridge’s arrival till the time when 
we saw him at Kendal we were so unhappy on 
his account and so distracted with doubt and 
painful conjectures that I could not bear to 
write. Youcould do us no good and to set 
about explaining so perplexing a distress would 
have been a miserable task. W™ would have 
gone up to London before we received your 
letter, but he was afraid of missing him on the 
road, and when C. wrote in answer to W™* 
proposal, he replied in three lines that he was 
coming, and wrote to Mrs. C. to the same effect 
time after time. Meanwhile we knew not what 
todo. We were obliged to come to Coleorton 
at the very time we did come or we should not 
have seen Sir G. and Lady B.* and we 
resolved to come as the only means of seeing 
Coleridge, being informed by Mrs. C. and 
others that he had engaged to begin a course of 
Lectures in London in November. During the 
last week of our stay at Grasmere we had 
reason (from his having told Mrs. C. that he 
should be at Keswick by the end of the pre- 
ceding week) to expect him every day, and 
judge of our distress at being obliged to set off 
without having seen him, but when we got to 
Kendal we heard from Sara Hutchinson that 
she had just received a letter from him from 
Penrith, written immediately on his arrival 
there, i.e., little more than 4} an hour after 
her departure from P. to meet us at K. He 
said he could not come to Kendal just to see 
us and then to part. Notwithstanding this 
however we resolved to see him and wait one 
day at Kendal for that purpose: accordingly 
we sent off a special messenger to Keswick to 
desire him to come over to us ; but before o’clock 
that evening he himself arrived at an Inn, and 
sent for William. We all went thither to him, 
and never, never did I feel such a shock as 








drowned in the Abergavenny in February, 1805. 


* Sir George Beaumont. 
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at first sight of him. We all felt exactly in 
the same way—as if he were different from 
what we had expected to see, almost as much as 
a person of whom we had thought much and 
of whom we had formed an image in our own 
minds without having any personal knowledge 
of him. ‘Thursday Evening. Your letter to 
Mary reached us this afternoon, and bitterly 
am 1 distressed that I did not write when we 
were at Kendal, or since our arrival here. As 
to poor Coleridge I am afraid he has not written 
to you, and you are still in the same miserable 
suspense. I cannot forgive myself, but I must 
not take up my paper with regrets and self- 
accusations but go on with my tale. We stayed 
with him from Sunday Even* till Tuesday 
morning at 9 o'clock, we, (that is Mary and 1) 
but Sara H. and W™ did not part from him 
till the morning following. Alas! what can I 
say, 1 know not what to hope for or what to 
expect, my wishes are plain and fair, that he 
may have strength of mind to abide by his 
resolution of separating from Mrs. C. and here- 
after may continue unshaken, but his misery 
has made him so weak and he has been so 
dismally irresolute in all things since his return 
to England that I have more of fear than hope. 
He is utterly changed, and yet sometimes, when 
he was animated in conversation concerning 
things removed from him, I saw something of 
his former self—But never when we were alone 
with him. He then scarcely ever spoke of 
any thing that concerned him or us or our 
common friends nearly; except we forced 
him to it, and immediately he changed the 
conversation to Malta, Sir Alexander Ball, the 
corruptions of government, any thing but what 
we were yearning after. All we could gather 
from him was that he must part from her or 
die and leave his children destitute and that 
to part he was resolved. We would have gone 
back to Grasmere and taken a house near 
Hawkshead (Belmont) but this he was against, 
and indeed it would have been worse than use- 
less; for he gave us a promise to come to us 
here in a month, and if he do part, the farther 
the better. So matters stood when we left him 
and we are now in anxious expectation of a 
letter from him. He did not complain of his 
health and his appetite appeared to be not bad, 
but that he is ill I am well assured and must 
sink if he does not grow more happy. His fat- 
ness has quite changed him—it is more like the 
flesh of a person in a dropsy than one in health; 
his eyes are lost in it—but why talk of this? 
you must have seen and felt all. I often thought 
of Patty Smith’s* remark. It shewed true 
feeling of the divine expression of his counte- 
nance. Alas! I never saw it as it used to be— 
a shadow a gleam there was at times but how 
faint and transitory! I think however, that if 
he have courage to go through the work before 
him—William’s conversation and our kind 
offices, may soothe him and bring on tranquillity, 
and then, the only hope that remains will be in 
his applying himself to some grand object con- 
nected with permanent effects. 


Coleorton, February, Monday morning. 
I believe the 17th [1807). 


You can scarcely conceive how much pleasure 
your last letter gave us; but I wish you would 
not go to church so often (I am not going to dis- 
turb your religious sentiments or to argue 
against going to church in general for we are 
become regular church-goers,+ that is, we take 
it by turns, two at a time, and always two 
every Sunday when the weather will permit) 
but I do think that you have no business at 
church in winter, and that you are more likely 
to catch cold there than anywhere else. Ispeak 


* Daughter of William Smith, M.P. for Norwich. He was 
a Whig and Unitarian. 

+ Wordsworth himself was not very regular, at any rate 
in 1812, He confessed to Crabb Robinson (‘ Diary,’ i. 389, 
bag 1869) “that he knew not when he had been to church 
he his own country. ‘Allour ministers are so vile,’ said 








seriously that I did not read without alarm that 
you had been at church four successive Sundays, 
though no doubt the pleasure of knowing that 
you had done so without injury was inex- 
pressibly great...... 

Coleridge has determined to make his home 
with us ; but where? There is no house vacant 
in the North and we cannot {spend another 
winter in the cottage, nor even a summer with 
Coleridge and his two Boys, therefore how 
can we go again into the North this summer? 
Besides there would be something very 
unpleasant, (not to say indelicate for that in a 
case of necessity might be got over) in going so 
near to Mrs. Coleridge immediately after their 
separation ; for, after she has been with C. at 
Ottery, she intends to return to Greta Hall and 
remain there as long as the Southeys do, At 
present, after the short consideration we have 
given the matter, it seems as if we ought to 
seek out a ready-furnished house in this neigh- 
bourhood or further South. Coleridge had an 
idea that S[outhey] intended leaving Keswick 
in the Autumn, in which case, he wished to have 
the house, and we consented to take it, though 
VERY VERY reluctantly, Mary and I having 
many objections to Keswick; and a hundred 
more to taking Mrs. C.’s place in that house ; 
but in consideration of Coleridge’s inclinations, 
the convenience of having his books already 
there, and for the sake of Mrs, Wilson and 
Hartley, we had consented: but as Mrs. C,’s 
letter informs C. that Southey has no thought 
of leaving Keswick it is out of the question, and 
we are all right glad in our hearts to be released. 
—Perhaps we might have a house near you: 
but don’t seek one out or say a single word 
about it to any one; for this is only an eager 
thought of Mary’s and mine (she is now sitting 
beside me). 








MILTONIC ELISION. 
II. 


My letter of last week left off where the 
constructive argument begins. If a word like 
power will fill either one or two places in the 
line, and if it is phonetically analyzable into a 
strong vowel-sound connected by a falling glide 
with a following weak vowel, then any strong 
vowel connected by a falling glide toa following 
weak vowel is a combination which may be used 
to fill either one or two places. And I will call 
this the first type of Miltonic elision. 

The second type is the same combination 
reversed ; that is, a weak vowel followed by a 
strong vowel with which it is connected by 
a rising glide. I do not know of any mono- 
syllable which can be taken as a type of this 
class; but Milton’s humiliation (ia=iyd or 
iyey) is an example of this form of elision 
within the word. Between words it is freely 
used—e.g., to all—and I will call this the second 


type. 

The third type is only artificially separable 
from these first two. Its condition is when 
two unstressed vowels coming together are con- 
nected byaglide. Since this glide must generally, 
I suppose, be slightly rising or falling, all the 
examples might possibly be referred to one of 
the previous classes. But the difficulty of 
analyzing the stress-direction of their glides 
makes it more convenient to create a separate 
class for the collision of two unaccented vowels. 
The type of such elision in common speech is a 
word like obedience, which was originally a word 
of four syllables, but is now reckoned of three ; 
for the i, though it is still heard, has lost its 
syllabic value, and is glided into the ec. The 
only necessary condition for easy elision is that 
the two colliding vowels should be such as are 
easily glided together ; and these conditions are 
well known. 

The fourth and last class is the already- 
mentioned Chaucerian elision of unaccented 
liquids. The monosyllabic type is a word like 
heaven, which may fill either one or two places 





The phonetic analysis is the vowel- 
character of the liquid. When Milton printed 


Forbidd’n knowledge by forbidd’n means, xii. 279 


he intended to show that he recognized that the 
liquid was of itself syllabic, that no true e was 
sounded with it ; but that it, so to say, vocalized 
itself. In such a word as schism, which is 
conventionally reckoned a monosyllable, it is 
impossible after the s to pronounce the m 
except as a separate vocalized syllable, however 
slight ; and the word is thus prosodially in the 
same condition as power. The ‘‘elision” of 
such syllabic liquids would be phonetically 
indefensible if it were not for the general 
recognition of hypermonosyllables. But if power 
may count as a monosyllable, then most people 
would admit that heaven has an equal claim. 
The conditions of this elision are that a strong 
syllable should be followed by an unaccented 
liquid: this last is then so slight asound that 
it may be reckoned asyllabic at pleasure. As 
to whether it should be followed by a vowel need 
not be here discussed. I have stated Milton’s 
practice in my book. 
These, then, are the four types of elision :— 


in the line, 


Vowels. Type. 

1, strong~+-falling glide+-weak. power, 

2. weak+rising glide--strong. to all, 

3. weak+glide+weak, obedience, 
Liquids. 

4, strong syllabie+liquid. heav’n. 


and they include all the Miltonic examples: 
the apparent exceptions being, first, those 
examples of syllabic loss which, as not being in 
the nature of prosodial elisions, I have described 
as contractions (see pp. 10, 11, of my book), The 
mass of these are undoubtedly contractions of 
common speech—that is, such shortened forms 
of words as are familiar in common speech, a 
writer being at liberty to use which form of a 
word he may choose, as learnéd, or learn’d, or 
learnt, comest or com’st ; such words are admitted 
into the verse in their shortened condition ; 
prosody has nothing to do with them until after 
their admission. The very few examples of 
contraction in Milton which this explanation 
does not so evidently cover may be ranked as 
liberties in the same direction. Dante’s prac- 
tice is abundantly and convincingly illustrative 
of the reality of this distinction. Secondly, we 
must exclude for the moment as exceptions 
those cases in which Milton has elided through 
h. OF his elision through h I will speak later ; 
its discussion here would interrupt without 
affecting the argument, and I will now give a 
typically exhaustive list of examples of the 
elisions in ‘ Paradise Lost’ under their several 
heads, and afterwards discuss the main question 
—that is, how they should be pronounced. 
1, Examples of the first class :— 
Saying, being, flying, doing. 


Diet, riot, giant, ruin. 
Higher, hierarch, violence, diamond, variety. 


2. Examples of second class :— 
Humiliation, Tiresias. 
The air, the ear, the eye, the hour. 
To ask, to all, to entertain, to our, into utter, 


3, Examples of third class :— 
Sinai, followers, Siloa’s, bellowing, shadowy. 
Gradual, virtuous, &c. 
Shadow of, also our, Marocco or, sorrow unfeigned, 
hollow abyss, also in, no ingrateful. 
Continue and, virtue even, virtue in. 
The acclaim, the almighty, me and, thee and. 
The unwary, thee unblamed. 
To approve, to almighty, to erect, to encrease, to 


oppose. ; 
They assay’d, by thee I live, by my adventure, 
Wilt thou enjoy. 
4, Examples of fourth class :— 
R. Nectarous, general, fiery, corporal, ivory, vers 


durous, measuring. — 
Pillar of state, whether in heav’n, azure or, savour 


of. 
L. Grovelling, perilous, popular, evil. ‘coh 5 
Purple and, temple of, and all adjectives in 
-ble (= b'l) ; see my book, pp. 6-9. 
N. Hardening, opening, heaven, &c. 
Prison ordain’d, garden of God. 
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It appears that in such a classification, while 
shower before a consonant would fall under 
Class 1, showery (or shower before a vowel) 
would, by virtue of its trilled r, fall under 
Class 4. Again, the first four examples in the 
first class and the word ruin might almost as 
well bein Class 4. This cross confusion illus- 
trates the real phonetic analogy between such 
words as power and heaven. 

Having now this summary of all the Miltonic 
elisions before us, with a classification accord- 
ing to phonetic analysis carried as far as is 
convenient for the purpose, we may judge the 
rules which can be applied for the reading of 
them, whether the supernumerary syllables 
should be cut out of the pronunciation, or 
glided in such a manner as to make a sort of 
trisyllabic effect, slight in some cases, and 
stronger in others. 

There are only three possible views. The 
first is that in all cases the extra syllable should 
be entirely cut out. The second is that it 
should never be cut out. The third is that it 
is to be sometimes cut out and sometimes not. 

The first opinion may be dismissed at once— 
not only because the phonetic analysis shows 
it to be sometimes physically impossible, but 
because among possible cases there are many 
where cutting out the syllable not only makes 
nonsense, but is plainly opposed to the rhyth- 
mical intention. One example may suffice ; it 
is in Satan’s journey from Hell to Earth, at 
end of book ii. He voyages over the great gulf 
between hell and heaven, and the argument 
promises to tell ‘‘ with what difficulty he passes 
through, directed by Chaos, the power of that 
place.” The lines are :— 

So be with difficult(y) and labour hard 

Mov'd on, with difficult(y) and labour he. 
Here the extra syllable is used to enforce the 
meaning by a delay or hampering of the diction; 
and if it be omitted, not only is that intention 
missed, but the noun becomes an adjective and 
makes nonsense. Similar instances are plenty, 
but none better than this. 

The second opinion, that the extra (elided) 
syllable is always to be slightly pronounced, is 
what I myself hold—my reasons being that 
the verse is better so, and that nothing is 
gained, even to prosodial explanation of the 
verse as decasyllabic or ‘‘iambic,” by cutting 
some syllables out, because others are left ; and 
any metrical theory which will account for those 
will cover all. The objection to any must be an 
objection of those who really object to all; and 
this convicts the objectors of disliking Milton’s 
intention, as shown by the examples that they 
cannot, though they would, explain away. 

But it will be well to give here a definite and 
unmistakable account of the manner in which 
I imagine these syllables to be read, how I 
actually read them myself. People who know 
nothing of phonetics and vowel-glides can 
read perfectly well; and it should be, there- 
fore, possible to describe what is intended 
without any reference to technicalities. A 
simple way, then, of explaining these “‘ elisions ” 
is thus—that it is possible to pronounce such 
unaccented vowels or vocalized liquids so that 
they lose their syllabic value. This asyllabic 
condition of a syllable is recognized only too 
well in our common daily speech, and this defi- 
nition of it is equally satisfactory to a pho- 
netician and to a layman. Now remembering 
that in common speech this asyllabic quality is 
readily conferred on all kinds of unaccented 
syllables, and that in Milton it is confined to 
certain classes only, as described (for so much 
learning is necessary to prevent our sometimes 
misinterpreting the rhythm by lightening the 
wrong syllable), we may be contented to adopt 
this simple explanation or description, and to 
say that where there is no elision we pronounce 
syllabically, and where there is elision asylla- 
bically ; the only difference being the greater 
«<juickness and lightness of the pronunciation of 
the asyllabic unit, not itsexclusion or omission. 





This being accepted, the sole relic of disputation 
would be whether or no these short elements of 
speech (explained as asyllabic) have sufficient 
title to syllabic existence to justify our styling 
the ‘‘feet,” in which they occur as super- 
numerary items, trisyllabic. That this is merely 
a question of terms I recognized fully in = 
book ; but theorists, who would have blan 
verse rigidly decasyllabic, show a great dislike 
to these supernumerary items—unless, indeed, 
they can bring them under some eye-fiction of 
apostrophe—which proves that to their ears 
they do produce the trisyllabic effect; and, 
again, if any one should desire to write tri- 
syllabic measures, ‘‘dactylic or anapzestic,” 
they manifestly offer him some of the best 
material. They are, of course, various in 
quantity or weight, and an explanation of them 
in Milton must cover them all. It is my opinion 
that a knowledge not only of Chaucer's prac- 
tice, but also of Dante’s, is necessary to any one 
who would have a really complete idea of what 
Milton probably aimed at. 

The third theory, that some are intended to 
be cut out and some not, is the only other 
possible hypothesis, and it has the usual merits 
and plausibility of a middle way. The question 
which it raises at once is how these two classes 
are to be distinguished. 

The examination of this question in another 
letter will terminate the discussion. 

Rosert Brivces. 





THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEAD 
MASTERS. 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the Incorpo- 
rated Association of Head Masters was held on 
January 12th and 13th at the Guildhall. There 
was a fair attendance, the smaller grammar 
schools of England being well represented. 

The chair was taken by Canon Bell, late 
Head Master of Marlborough, who proved a 
business-like chairman, though he was often 
imperfectly heard. In his inaugural address he 
dwelt on the importance of a well-balanced 
liberal education. The secondary schools of the 
country should not be cramped by unscientific 
time-tables or bribed to sacrifice their pupils’ 
true interests. They should be delivered from 
the network of examinations, and needed in- 
creased grants from the Exchequer. The supply 
of assistant masters was dwindling in number 
and quality. Nothing was more obvious or 
scandalous than the low standard of their 
salaries, and unless these were raised the schools 
would soon be without a sufficient supply of 
well-qualified teachers. Improvement was 
urgently needed in the teaching of the mother 
tongue, and schoolmasters would have to be 
converted from the heresy that English could 
be picked up anyhow, without devoting time 
and care specially to it. 

The meeting proceeded to pass a vote of 
thanks to Dr. R. P. Scott ‘‘for the services 
rendered by him as Honorary Secretary from 
the formation of the Association to the 
present time, and in particular for his 
aid in directing its public policy.” Dr. 
Scott has been the backbone of the Associa- 
tion, and the vote was certainly well earned. 
Dr. McClure, Mill Hill School, was elected 
in his stead. A number of resolutions 
were then passed without much discussion. 
In connexion with the new pupil - teacher 
regulations, it was resolved (a) That this Asso- 
ciation welcomes the provision by which can- 
didates for pupil-teacherships are required to 
receive some rt of their education in 
secondary schools ; (b) that in the opinion of 
this Association the intending pupil-teacher 


should enter the secondary school before the 
age of thirteen, and receive there a general 
secondary education for three years at least, 
and further that he should have, if possible, at 
least one additional year’s instruction in special 





subjects at the school before entering the 
training college. 

Regarding the provision of secondary schools, 
the following resolutions were passed : (a) That 
in the opinion of this Association a survey of 
schools other than public elementary schools, 
in every administrative area, is desirable, with 
a view to the proper co-ordination of educa. 
ticual institutions ; (b) that grants to secondary 
schools, whether from the central or from the 
local. authority, should be given in respect of the 
general work of the school, and not for special 
subjects, and that they should be considerably 
increased ; (c) that all secondary schools pro. 
vided or aided by the local education authority 
should be administered by governing bodies 
under school schemes approved by the Board of 
Education. Resolutions were also passed deal. 
ing with the question of county scholarships, 

The first day’s proceedings terminated with 
the consideration of the reports of the Council 
and its various committees. The only one 
which provoked any serious discussion was that 
on military training in schools. The Rev. G. C, 
Gill said that information had been received 
from 328 secondary schools, and that military 
drill was given in 62 per cent., while in 33 per 
cent. Morris tubes were used. Lord Grenfell, 
the commander of the Fourth Army Corps, 
had appointed Col. Elliott specially to in- 
spect military drill in schools. It was to be 
hoped that a boy would not consider his educa- 
tion complete until he had learnt how to shoot 
straight. Several speakers, however, disso- 
ciated themselves from this expression of 
opinion. 

The second day was considerably livelier and 
more interesting than the first. The most im- 
portant business was the consideration of the 
recommendations of a Conference of Head and 
Assistant Masters on the question of tenure. 

The President moved that the head 
master shall be empowered, as agent of the 
governing body, (i) at discretion to appoint 
assistant masters ; the head master shall notify 
to the governing body each such appointment, 
and assistant masters shall on such appoint- 
ment hold office from and under the govern- 
ing body ; (ii) at discretion to give notice of 
dismissal to assistant masters ; the head master 
shall without delay notify to the governing 
body any exercise of this power, and assistant 
masters shall have the right of appeal to the 
Board of Education against such dismissal ; this 
right to be exercised not later than one month 
from the date of the notice. 

Mr. Jenkyn Thomas made a strongly worded 
protest against the passing of these resolutions 
without further time for consideration. They 
were only agreed to in the middle of December, 
and could not be said to be properly under- 
stood. He was, like everybody else, in favour 
of reasonable security of tenure, but objected 
to taking a step the consequences of which 
would be so far-reaching without consulting the 
various divisions of the Association. Other 
speakers urged delay, and proposed many 
amendments, but none was accepted, and the 
resolutions were carried en bloc by forty-nine 
votes to seventeen. 

Mr. W.C. Fletcher gave a very interesting 
account of his experience as a member of the 
Mosely Commission in America. What had 
impressed him most was the enthusiasm for 
education and the way in which money was 
readily lavished upon it. Discipline in 
American schools was very good, but the work 
was mediocre, and it was not correct to say that 
American teachers were better paid than our 
own. That was partly because a large propor- 
tion of them were women. In elementary 
schools they were all women, and in high 
schools there were three women to two men. 

The question of co-education and mixed 
secondary schools was opened by Dr. McClure, 
who looked upon co-education as the ideal 
system. The debate was interesting in that it 
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showed a great eagerness on the part of many 
head masters to believe evil of the system. The 
utmost they would allow was that co-education 
might be tried in thinly populated districts 
where there was no chance of establishing 
efficient schools for boys and girls separately. 
Mr. W. C. Fletcher said that co-education in 
America was certainly a success as far as morals 
were concerned, but he had come back without 
a firm conviction of its desirability. Curiously 
enough, no speaker gave an account of co- 
education in Wales, where it has been exten- 
sively tried. 

Canon Fowler, reading a paper on athletics 
in secondary schools, argued that too much 
time was devoted to athletics in boarding 
schools and not enough in day-schools. Pro- 
minence in athletics did not always raise 
character. Every experienced teacher had seen 
the character of boys deteriorate on gaining 
skill in games, owing to the boundless influence 
they obtained, and it was not fully recognized 
that a boy might hate football and cricket with- 
out being either a loafer or a duffer. In the 
organization of athletics there should be careful 
separation of little boys from big. 

The meeting closed with various votes of 
thanks. 








SIBYLLA NOVELLO: THE END OF THE 
VILLA NOVELLO. 


A FEW days ago, in a beautiful villa over- 
looking the city and port of Genoa, there passed 
away the last resident of a now historic house— 
the Villa Novello. Sibylla Novello was sister 
to the famous Clara, who is yet alive and well, 
though of a great age, and they came from the 
house of Novello in London. It was natural 
that they, being Italians by extraction, should 
return, when they had attained wealth and 
leisure, to their old sunny country. Madame 
Clara married the Marquis Gellucci, and dwells 
on the east side of the Apennines. The remain- 
ing brothers and sisters settled a generation ago 
in the villa now named after them—a fine house, 
surrounded by beautiful gardens—and there 


formed a centre of literature and _ art 
of no small importance. The unmarried 
head of the house devoted himself to 


keeping his gardens and grounds, especially 
to the cultivation of green sward, a 
thing so rare in Italy. He also had scientific 
tastes, and was constant in his efforts to perfect 
a boat propelled on the turbine principle, of 
which he had many curious models. His sister, 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke, and her husband resided 
with him permanently: she steeped in Shak- 
spearean literature, and often visited and féted 
by the sane students of the great poet ; he, 
full of personal recollections of Keats, Shelley, 
Severn, and all those who made that epoch 
famous in letters. Sibylla, who had begun her 
career as a contralto singer, and who was 
thoroughly competent in music, gathered about 
her singers and players, who would often make 
exquisite harmony on Sunday afternoons at 
the villa. Young artists of promise came 
eagerly to the house, for the imprimatur of the 
villa was of no small importance. Despite their 
foreign name and connexions, the Novellos 
were all remarkably English people, both in 
appearance and in mind. But their residence 
and traditions bridged the gulf that yawns 
between English and Italian society, and all 
met upon the common ground of literature, art, 
and intellectual conversation at this charming 
house, 

To one who had known the house for thirty 
years it was hard to see the gradual disappear- 
ance of these gifted and interesting people. They 
all lived to a ripe old age. But the day came 
when first Charles Cowden Clarke passed away, 
then Novello, then Mrs. Clarke, and now at 
last—amid the excitement of the arming and 
Sending out Japanese men-of-war, with which 
all Genoa was excited—in her room overlook- 


ingthe busy and historic scene, Sibylla has died. 
Along with the gradual shrinking of the house- 
hold came the gradual shrinking of the grounds ; 
for the needs of the city, the vastly increased 
population, the defence of the harbour—all 
these causes put pressure not to be resisted 
upon the owner, who was compelled to sell, 
though at a great price, portions of his ground 
for forts, thoroughfares, and new houses. Of 
late years the villa looked far too large and stately 
for its curtailed demesne. But there seemed 
a certain fitness in the decay of the manor 
coinciding with the gradual disappearance of its 
owners. It is now more than likely that the city 
will acquire the property, and presently will be 
erected on it one or more of the huge square 
blocks of building which harbour a score of 
families, often in squalor, under their roof, and 
which mar all the beautiful views of the harbour, 
once the great feature of the suburb of Carig- 
nano—and this beautiful island of culture has 
gone, not through any cataclysm or catastrophe, 
but yielding to the inexorable laws of human 
life, and the relentless march of what is called 
human progress. But though this beautiful 
site will doubtless produce more money and 
house more human beings than of yore, what 
modern progress will replace the grace, the 
culture, the refinement, the education of the 
highest kind, which radiated from it to all who 
came within its influence ? 








A CHART OF OXFORD PRINTING : ‘‘1468’-1900. 


Mr. Frowpe has presented us with a highly 
interesting record dealing with the printing 
done at the Clarendon Press and also elsewhere 
in Oxford from early times. It is written by 
Mr. F. Madan, who is well known as a master 
of the subject, and issued for the Oxford 
Historical Society, in 1895, if we remember 
aright, ‘ The Early Oxford Press, ‘*1468 ”-1640,’ 
Here he has depended almost entirely on his 
own notes and lists, in which those learned in 
bibliography will have ample confidence. 

The first section consists of ‘ Brief Annals,’ 
From small beginnings the Oxford Press has 
steadily progressed to a great and enviable 
position. Its controllers have long shown 
admirable enterprise and breadth of view, not 
confining themselves to the philological and 
scientific publications which are the natural 
results of a learned society, but doing also 
pre-eminent service to literature by issuing 
editions of English classics which hold their 
own everywhere—editions which add to the 
pleasures and opportunities of the many to 
whom universities are secluded by - paths, 
editions presenting in a beautiful form treasures 
which are the birthright of all who speak our 
tongue, be they citizens of the world or of 
Oxford. Such enterprise means many difficulties 
and prejudices surmounted. No one but the 
expert knows the care and effort that go to 
the making of a satisfactory book. All the 
woes and dangers of Virgil’s Hell were, accord- 
ing to Dr. Johnson, the concomitants of a print- 
ing house. ; 

Concerning the early press details are rare, 
but it is said to be independent of the work of 
Caxton, who first printed in England in 1477. 
We have areproduction of the ‘ First Page of 
the First Book printed at Oxford,’ of which 
fourteen copies are known. Such reproductions 
are provided throughout, and add greatly to the 
value of the record. The second press has but 
seven books at present known to its credit from 
1517 to 1520, but this was a time in which 

rinting was everywhere at a very low ebb. 
With Joshua Barnes the distinct University 
Press in 1585 begins, the first publication being 
a broadside, ‘In adventum illustrissimi Leces- 
trensis Comitis’ to Lincoln College, and since 
that time there has been no cessation, we read, 
of activity. 1658 saw the first Architypo- 
graphus, and 1660 the beginning of a long 





struggle between Oxford and London Stationers 


and the King’s Printers about various privileges, 
especially the printing of Bibles. Dr. Fel} 
deserves to be remembered for his great services 
in encouraging Oxford printing ; from 1666 to 
1672 he presented valuable matrixes obtained 
from the Dutch, encouraged the fitting up of a 
paper mill, and at his death had been, with 
three others, responsible for several years for 
the finance and working of the press. In 1669 
the Sheldonian Theatre was first used for 
printing ; in 1713 the new Clarendon Printing 
House (now known as the Clarendon Building) 
began to be utilized; it was designed by the 
rather heavy hand of Vanbrugh, and so called 
because it was partly built from the profits of 
Clarendon’s ‘Rebellion,’ of which the University 
possesses the perpetual copyright. The early 
part of the eighteenth century brings us to 
Hearne as Architypographus, whose learned 
acrimony has been preserved at great length, 
and excellently edited by Oxford scholars. As 
early as 1770 there was an Oxford Bible ware- 
house in Paternoster Row. In 1830 the present 
Clarendon Press was opened, and a facsimile is 
included of its first printed page from an edition 
of the New Testament in Greek. The output 
of books was henceforth at least 100 a year. 
Outstanding in modern times are the publica- 
tion of the Revised New Testament (1881), with 
a sale of a million Oxford copies on the first. 
day, and the beginning next year of Dr. 
Murray’s colossal ‘ Dictionary.’ 1896 saw the 
establishment of a branch in New York. We 
give only a brief abstract of the many notes 
and comments before us. 

The next feature is a list of all the printers 
and publishers who appear as resident in 
Oxford. Among curious imprints is ‘‘ Bellositi 
Dobunorum” in 1628. ‘*‘Oxoniae” was the 
commoner form in early times, but has long 
been superseded by ‘‘Oxonii,” which appears, 
for instance, in the issue of Oxford Classical 
Texts begun in 1900. 

A collection of ‘Incidents and Curiosities ’ 
follows, which includes an account of the Oxford 
Almanacks; the Oxford Gazette, which was 
printed for King Charles in 1665, and, under 
the title of the London Gazette, is still being 
issued ; and the ‘Golden Gospel,’ printed in 
1881 for a lady with failing sight, of which only 
three copies were made, Statistics as to number 
of books issued yearly, and first use of various 
types, such as Greek in 1586, Sanskrit in 1841, 
and Hieroglyphic in 1900, lead up to the Chart 
itself, which ingeniously exhibits the rise and 
fall in books throughout the centuries, and 
displays the readings of a barometer, as it were, 
of literary depression and recovery. The whole 
forms a notable piece of typographical history 
well worth preserving. 








SALE. 


Messrs, HODGSON included in their sale last week 
the following works of William Blake: America, a 
Prophecy, original coloured issue, unbound, 1793, 
2071.; The Song of Los, original coloured issue, 1796, 
1447.; frontispiece, title, and first three plates of 
the Europe, 1794, 807. ; a coloured print, presumably 
a cancel plate to the America, 42/.; the last plate 
to the Visions of the Daughters of Albion, 29/.; The 
Three Accusers, a coloured print, 15/. 10s.; a smalf 
and delicately executed coloured print, presumably 
John the Baptist preaching Repentance, 262. 10s. ; 
frontispiece to the America, wide margins, 201. 5s. 
The sale also included Engravings from the Works 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, mostly proofs, 1227. His- 
torical prints by Sir R. Strange, 1753, 437. 10s. 
Stothard’s Seven Ages of Man, coloured, 12/. 5s. 
Alken’s National Sports of Great Britain, 1823, 562. 
Apperley’s Life of a Sportsman, 1842, 262. 
Baily’s Sporting Magazine, from 1860 to 1902, 192. 
Gould’s Birds of Europe, 5 vols., 391.; The Birds of 
Great Britain, 5 vols., 52/.; The Humming-Birds, 
6 vols., 427. 10s.; The Mammals of Australia, 3 vols., 
26]. Dresser and Sharpe’s Birds of Europe, 9 vols., 
491. Meyer's British Birds, 4 vols., 151. 5s. Booth’s 
Rough Notes on the Birds of the British Islands, 
3 vols., 171. Selby’s British Ornithology, 4 vols., 
121. 15s. The Ibis, from 1859 to 1894, 51/. Sowerby’s 





English Botany, with Supplement, 38 vole., 191, 
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Curtis and Hooker’s Flora Londinensis, 5 vols., 151. 
Angas’s The New Zealanders, in parts, 10. Dickens’s 
Works, édition de luae, 30 vols., 127. 10s. Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Works, by Dyce, 11 vols., 10/. 5s. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 2 vols., 1766, 66/. 
William Morris's Works, 21 vole., 107. Westmacott’s 
English Spy, 2 vols., 24/7. Ireland’s Life of Napo- 
teon, 4 vols., 162. Boydell’s Shakspeare Gallery, 13/. 





Piterary Gossip. 

Messrs. Cuatro & Winvus are bringing 
out shortly the long-looked-for collected edi- 
tion of Mr. Swinburne’s poems. The issue, 
which will begin with the non-dramatic 
works, is inscribed to Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton in a dedicatory epistle embodying 
a retrospect of the poet’s whole literary 
career, from the publication of ‘The Queen- 
Mother’ to that of ‘Rosamund, Queen 
of the Lombards.’ This survey, which 
will be found of the deepest interest to 
the students of his poetry, concludes with 
the following characteristic words addressed 
to the author of ‘Aylwin’: “It is nothing 
to me that what I write should find im- 
mediate or general acceptance; it is much 
to know that on the whole it has won for 
me the right to address this dedication and 
inscribe this edition to you.” A similar 
issue of the dramatic works will follow. 


In the Cornhill Magazine for February 
‘Some Empty Chairs,’ by Mr. H. W. Lucy, 
recalls several colleagues and _ friends 
recently passed away: Sir John Robinson, 
Mr. Seale- Hayne, Mr. John Penn, Sir 
Blundell Maple, and Lord Rowton. The 
writer of ‘ Macedonia—and After’ preserves 
his anonymity in discussing a cardinal 
point of the Near Eastern problem. In 
‘A Grandmother’s Budget’ Mrs. Frederic 
Harrison presents a middle-class household 
in 1832. Mr. Lang deals with the Campden 
Mystery. ‘Among Japanese Hills’ is by 
Mr. Ernest Foxwell, and ‘The Welsh in 
London’ by Mr. J. K. Vincent. Short stories 
are ‘Han and Kawan,’ by Mr. Laurence 
Housman, and ‘ The Visits of an Editor,’ by 
Mr. Leonard Huxley. Mr. F. W. Dyson 
writes on ‘The Motion of the Solar 
System through Space’; and in ‘The 
Improvement of Westminster’ Mr. T. F. 
Ordish discusses the London County 
Council scheme. Prof. Tout contributes a 
study, at once critical and sympathetic, of 
Mommsen ; and a ‘ Provincial Letter,’ from 
Beaconsfield, treats of Bishop Atterbury’s 
recasting of Waller’s poems. 


Cenrrat Iraty, the birthplace of the 
Renaissance, has hitherto been somewhat 
neglected by travellers and writers. Under 
the title ‘Hill Towns of Italy,’ Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. will publish next week a 
volume by Mr. Egerton Williams, in which 
he gives an account of his travels in this 
picturesque region. The book contains 
thirty-six illustrations, a coloured map, and 
a comprehensive index. 


Tue Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
are making arrangements for a thorough 
revision of Liddell and Scott’s ‘Greek-English 
Lexicon,’ quarto edition. They have ob- 
tained a promise from Mr. Arthur Sidgwick 
to undertake the active duties of editorship 
as soon as he is free from certain other 
literary engagements, and the collection of 
materials has been begun. Several scholars 
have sent, and some have promised to send, 





the corrections or additions which they have 
accumulated, and it is hoped that any other 
scholars who are willing to give similar help 
will communicate with the Secretary to the 
Delegates, Clarendon Press, Oxford. We 
have been asking for this recension for some 
time, and are very glad to hear of it. 


Tue February Blackwood includes articles 
on ‘ Russia and Japan: the Naval Outlook,’ 
by Active List, and ‘One Night’s Experience 
in Thibet,’ by an Englishman who witnessed 
the ghastly obsequies of the upper classes. 
Other contributions are the ‘ Siege of Arrah,’ 
an incident in the Indian Mutiny, by Mr. 
E. J. Solano; some ‘Reminiscences of Old 
Galway Life’; ‘Three Gambits,’ which de- 
scribes the opening engagements in three 
different campaigns ; a sketch by Mr. Shirley 
Baker of Tonga, the missionary adventurer 
of the Pacific; two articles on the Fiscal 
Question, and some humorous verses on the 
same subject. 


‘Tue GuaMour or THE Earry’ is the 
title of a new book by Mr. George A. B. 
Dewar, which will shortly be published by 
Mr. George Allen. The volume will be 
found to deal with scenery, birds, flowers, and 
butterflies, and to include a good deal con- 
cerning the life and character of the English 
peasantry and farmers, whose virtues the 
author praises highly. 


‘Tue Maxine or Citizens’ is the title of 
a book by Mr. Hugh B. Philpott, which 
will be published by Mr. Fisher Unwin 
this spring. It is an account of the work of 
the London School Board from its establish- 
ment in 1870 up to the present time. The 
business of ministering to the educational 
needs of the vast and varied child popula- 
tion of London is portrayed both by pen and 
camera, and something is said of the educa- 
tional and social problems which still await 
solution at the hands of the new autho- 
rities. 

Tue forthcoming number of the Library 
will contain a memoir of Mr. Proctor by 
Mr. Alfred Pollard, with contributions from 
friends who knew him before he went to 
the British Museum. The memoir will be 
accompanied by a photogravure from the 
only extant portrait of Mr. Proctor, enlarged 
from a college group. Among other articles 
in the number will be an important essay 
on the manuscripts of the Perceval romance, 
with an exhaustive summary of a hitherto 
neglected continuation of it, by Miss Jessie 


Weston; a defence, by Mr. Robert 
MacLehose, of the stoppage by the 
Publishers’ Association of all special 


discounts to libraries—a burning ques- 
tion not only among English librarians 
but also in France, Germany, and the 
United States; and a proposal by Mr. 
J. D. Brown for a system of subsidies to 
semi-public libraries conditional on their 
making more liberal regulations for 
students. Miss Elizabeth Lee also con- 
tributes her usual survey of recent foreign 
literature. 


Messrs. Mreruven have in active pre- 
paration, under the supervision of Mr. 
Sidney Lee, a “Universal Library” of 
standard literature, of which the scope and 
character seem to differentiate it from any- 
thing yet attempted in this country or in 
America. The series will be issued at a 








very low price and at brief regular jp. 
tervals. The scheme embraces books of 
classical repute in all branches of English 
and foreign literature, including many 
works which are not at present procurable 
in a cheap form. In the case of the greatest 
writers their complete works will be given 
in two or three volumes, although at the 
same time arrangements will be made for 
the separate issue of their masterpieces. 
The texts will be unabridged, and will be 
critically edited by scholars of repute, 
There will be no editorial comment; but 
Mr. Sidney Lee, the general editor, will 
prefix to each volume a brief biographical 
and bibliographical note. 


Mr. A. R. Water, who has acted as 
joint editor with Sir William Laird Clowes 
for the Unit Library during the past two 
and a half years, has resigned these duties 
in consequence of other claims. He writes 
to us from the University Press, Cam- 
bridge :— 

‘Tf any reader of the Athen wm can help me 
to a collation of the first edition of Crabbe’s 
‘The Candidate,’ 1780, or aid me in the search 
for the juvenile poems mentioned at the foot of 
p. 22, vol. i., of the ‘ Life and Poems,’ 1834, I 
should be very glad if he would write to me.” 


Mr. Jonn Masson, author of ‘ The Atomic 
Theory of Lucretius,’ expects shortly to 
publish a book on ‘Lucretius and Epi- 
cureanism.’ It contains chapters on the 
ethics, theology, and psychology of Lucretius, 
account being taken of the late discoveries 
which add so much to our knowledge of 
Epicureanism ; a chapter on ‘The Life and 
Times of Lucretius,’ in which both the old 
and new data for the poet’s life are dis- 
cussed ; and one entitled ‘ The Conflict of the 
Atoms and the Forms,’ giving an account 
of Gassendi’s revival of Epicurus’s atomic 
theory and of the philosophical contro- 
versies which ensued. 


Mr. Briutey Jonnson writes :— 

**The very kindly review, in your issue of 
January 16th, of ‘The Hundred Best Poems,’ 
just published by Messrs. Gowans & Gray and 
myself, emboldens me to ask your permission 
for stating that the book is available, as you 
expressed a desire it should be, ‘in a permanent 
binding at a shilling for lovers of poetry.’ We 
have also an edition in leather at two shillings, 
in the hope of pleasing all readers.” 


Mr. Conran’s new romance ‘ Nostromo’ 
will appear as a serial in 7.P.’s Weekly 
towards the end of the month. The scene 
is laid in South America. 


Tue Dante Society has secured for Feb- 
ruary 10th a lecture on ‘Dante and the 
Traveller: with some Notes on the Ditta- 
mondo,’ by Mr. Maurice Hewlett. 


Tne library of the late Henry Chandos 
Pole Gell will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby 
on February Ist. It includes a very 
large collection of Civil War pamphlets, 
1,220 in all, which were printed between 
1640 and 1660, and have been preserved at 
the family seat ever since. Some arrange- 


ment might be made for securing for the 
British Museum the tracts which are not 
contained in the Thomason collection, and 
for adding the rest of the set to the Bodleian 
Library or some similar institution. 


In Temple Bar for February there are 
papers on Horace Walpole, by Mr Michael 
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Barrington, and on ‘Shelley at Home,’ by 
Mr. Kirkby Hill; Mr. F. D. How writes on 
‘Qolony-making in English Counties’; Mr. 
Charles Oliver gives a character study of 
-M. le Curé,’ and H. M. G. G. one of ‘ Esau : 
an Unmitigated Blackguard.’ The com- 
plete stories in the number include ‘The 
Care of her Child,’ by Miss Eleanor Stuart ; 
‘A Health unto His Majesty,’ by the author 
of ‘ High Treason’; and ‘The Stolen Picture,’ 
by Mr. J. M. Jacobs. 


Amona other features in the February 
number of Macmillan’s Magazine is an ap- 
preciation by Mr. Andrew Marshall of 
General Diaz, and an account of ‘Ten 
Years in a Prohibition Town’ in Canada, 
where whisky is as openly sold as tea. Mr. 
W.S. Green tells the story of the Spanish 
ship La Rata Encoronada in the Armada ; 
Miss Geraldine Hodgson writes on ‘The 
Training of Teachers’; and Mr. H. F. 
Abell deals with the abuse of athletics 
in ‘The Football Fever.’ 


We learn from a private source that the 
health of Henrik Ibsen, which has been 
deplorable during the last two years, has 
greatly improved this winter. The poet’s 
hysician, anxious to complete the good 
work of restoration, still prevents him from 
undertaking correspondence or seeing many 
visitors. But we hear that permission has 
just been given to him to superintend, in a 
measure, the approaching performance of 
his ‘ Pillars of Society,’ with which Mr. and 
Mrs. Fahlstém will make a jubilee appear- 
ance in April. This involves much more 
mental exertion than for many morths past 
it has been thought that Ibsen could support. 


Bydrnson is at present at work on a new 
novel, which he intends finishing during his 
forthcoming stay in Rome. 


Ar last week’s meeting of the Edinburgh 
Bibliographical Society an interesting paper 
was read by Mr. Cameron, in which he 
sought to prove that Lockhart was identical 
with the “‘ Leonard Smith” who published 
in London a small, now forgotten book, 
entitled ‘Northern Sketches, or Characters 
of Glasgow.’ The book, of which a copy 
was shown, consists of a series of severely 
satirical character sketches of certain leading 
Glasgow citizens, and Mr. Cameron’s con- 
tention is that it supplied the place of the 
yg enlarged ‘ Peter’s Letters to his Kins- 
olk. 


Tue formation of a new country—the 
Sahara, to wit—has had already one 
journalistic result, the establishment of a 
newspaper, Ze Sahara, of which the “ direc- 
tion-administration” is thus indicated : 
“Troja (Sahara).”” There is a good deal 
in it relating to ‘‘sa majesté Jacques I*,” 
but the chief object of the paper is appa- 
rently to reply to the unflattering refer- 
ences to the new empire and its self- 
constituted monarch in the various French 
papers. Ze Sahara has two unusual merits 
fora French daily paper ; it is well printed 
on good white paper. 


_ Taz Baroness James de Rothschild has 
just made an interesting gift to the Biblio- 
théque Nationale of the manuscripts and 
other literary documents of the works of 
Brantéme, in thirteen volumes. These 
manuscripts have apparently not been used 





by modern editors, who for the most part 
have reprinted the old texts. The gift is 
more especially welcome as the Biblio- 
théque already possesses nine volumes of 
manuscripts and autographs of the same 
author, which were acquired about a cen- 
tury ago. A selection of these MSS. is 
now on view in the Mazarin Gallery. 


WE hear from Basle that the seventh 
international congress for the general his- 
tory of religion will assemble in that town 
from August 30th to September 2nd. 


A WEEKLY paper for the blind has made 
its appearance in Vienna. Its editors 
announce that it will contain an impartial 
survey of political events and papers on 
matters of general interest in literature and 
science. 


Tue use of the Roman alphabet for the 
transliteration of Japanese in printed books 
has lately been sanctioned by the Mikado’s 
Government. The change has, it is said, 
encountered almost as strong an opposition 
as that offered in Greece when the proposal 
to translate the New Testament into the 
vernacular led to serious riots in Athens. 


WE note the publication as a Parliamen- 
tary Paper of a Report on Technical Instruc- 
tion in Germany—Special Schools and 
Courses for Mechanical Engineering and 
Electro-Technics (44d.). 








SCIENCE 


on Gimacts 
BOOKS ON BIRDS. 


Pictures of Bird Life on Woodland, Meadow, 
Mountain, and Marsh, By R. B. Lodge. (Bous- 
field & Co.)—For beauty of photographic illus- 
tration of birds this work surpasses all its 
predecessors, and the author may especially be 
congratulated on eight full-page coloured plates, 
which are very successful. Moreover, the illus- 
trations of birds in half-tone, about 200 in 
number, are of great merit, though some of 
these are necessarily sharper in definition than 
others, while in pictures of nests containing the 
eggs the characteristics of the latter cannot be 
satisfactorily reproduced by the three-coloured 
process employed for a few of the birds. The 
rapidly increasing band of naturalists who prefer 
the camera to the gun will find in the first 
chapter much information of value as regards 
the subjects which require photographing, as 
well as the best way to overcome difficulties 
inherent to the performance. By the connexion 
of a hidden camera with an automatic electric 
trap, on which the bird treads when returning 
to its nest, some excellent photographs have 
been obtained, and, until this invention was 
developed by necessity, a wait of four or five 
hours, up to the middle in water, amid clouds 
of mosquitoes, was often the lot of the patient 
enthusiast. 

As nearly half the volume is devoted to ‘ Bird 
Life in a Suburban Parish’ (Enfield), lovers of 
our familiar species have no reason to complain ; 
while Lincolnshire mudflats, Norfolk Broads, 
and our old acquaintances the Farne Islands, 
have yielded excellent opportunities for the 
camera. The Dutch marshes afford some 
charming illustrations —amongst others, the 
pictures of the spoonbills and purple herons, 
for whose benefit the automatic trap was 
originally invented. The next foreign ex- 
cursion made by the author was to the south- 
west of Spain, where he was, we believe, the 
first to photograph little egrets and other small 
herons, as weil as glossy ibises, at their breeding 
places. In 1903 he visited Denmark, where the 
restrictions against collecting by Englishmen— 





fulminated a few years ago with unnecessary 
acrimony—by no means apply, nor ever did 
apply, to the natives, who shoot breeding birds 
and take eggs with impunity. Even after 
May 7th the Danes were shooting ruffs; and 
there can be no doubt that the perceptible 
diminution of late years in the number of 
woodcock which annually visit the British 
Islands on the autumn migration is attributable 
to the fact that in Denmark and in Germany 
they are ruthlessly shot after they have 
paired. Thereisa slight compensation in the 
fact that, thanks to our efficient protection, the 
number of these birds which breed in the United 
Kingdom has been on the increase for the last 
thirty years. Owing to the inducements offered 
by the dealers of Copenhagen, the black stork, 
a nest of which is photographed, is now almost 
gone from Denmark as a breeding species, and 
in this respect the larger birds of prey are 
equally menaced. It is, however, consoling to 
learn that in another fifty years Denmark will be 
covered with spruce fir, which willafford anadmir- 
able screen for large breeding birds, if any then 
remain to make use of it. We have not yetsaid 
in so many words that the letterpress is worthy 
of the illustrations, but such is the case, for Mr. 
Lodge takes high rank as an ornithologist, and 
all his descriptions will well repay perusal ; 
while a good index facilitates reference to any 
subject required. 

Bird Life in Wild Wales, by J. A. Walpole- 
Bond (Fisher Unwin), is a pleasant account of 
rambles for the purpose of finding and inspect- 
ing the nests of comparatively rare birds, such 
as the raven, buzzard, and especially the kite. 
It could be wished that the author, with the 
best intentions for the preservation of the last- 
named bird, had not visited the nest so often to 
see how matters were getting on, the sequel 
being that no young were hatched alive. The 
discovery of the eggs of the merlin in an 
old nest of a crow was well worth recording 
and photographing; but this little falcon’s 
selection of a nest in a tree is not so uncommon 
as is generally supposed. The author's obser- 
vations are not limited to the larger or rarer 
species, and excellent photographs are furnished 
by Mr. Oliver Pike of the nests of many small 
birds, including those of the pied flycatcher 
and the woodlark. There is also a very good 
account of the sea-birds at Caldy Island and 
other places near Tenby. In the place usually 
occupied by an index there are observations on 
birds seen between March Ist and July Ist, 
1902, by the author, who is represented in the 
frontispiece with a buzzard on the left shoulder, 
two young jays on his arm, and a badger ona 
chain near his feet. 








RESEARCH NOTES. 


A coop deal of nonsense has already been 
talked, according to custom, about Dr. Char- 
pentier’s discovery of the rays emitted by human 
nerves and muscles; and it has been said that 
they not only ‘‘explain” telepathy and other 
imperfectly evidenced phenomena, but open an 
entirely new field to science. As to the last 
statement, it has been known ever since the 
time of Dubois-Reymond that, just as an electric 
current, if strong enough, will produce contrac- 
tion of living muscles, so violent contraction of 
living muscles will produce an electric current. 
At first there was some reason to doubt 
whether Dr. Charpentier’s discovery did more 
than carry Dubois-Reymond’s experiments a 
stage further. But the learned professor of 
Nancy’s last communication to the Académie 
des Sciences puts the originality of his dis- 
coveries out of the question, and there seems 
now every reason to believe that he has at last 
succeeded in obtaining direct and external 
proof of nervous action. According to him, 
the rays coming from the nerves are in great part 
stopped by aluminium, and foil of that metal no 
thicker than half a millimetre will arrest them 
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almost completely. On the other hand, the 
rays emitted by great muscles, such as the 
heart, pass easily through aluminium of the 
thickness named, as does another sort of ray 
thrown off by both nerve and muscle, which 
is apparently the ordinary N ray recently 
discovered by M. Blondlot. It is also 
to be noticed that the nerve-ray is increased 
by compression of the nerve, differing in this 
respect from the muscle-ray, which does not 
increase when its source is compressed, and the 
phosphorescence excited by it in a calcium sul- 
phide screen seems also to be stronger than in 
the case of its congener. This may really be the 
beginning of very important discoveries, because 
hitherto nervous action has only signalized its 
presence to the external world by its action on 
the muscles. In time it may even become pos- 
sible for us to form some guess as to what 
nervous action really is, which at present 
remains a mystery. 

One of the most important problems of 
embryology was last year gravely attacked by 
Prof. Ferdinand Dickel, of Darmstadt. The 

riod at which the sex is determined among 
on has hitherto rested upon the investigations of 
Dzierzon, who considered that the queen bee was 
ableto lay both maleeggs, from which camedrones, 
and female eggs, producing either complete 
females or queens, or working-bees, which are 
queens in a state of arrested development. 
Prof. Dickel now seeks to show that the egg, 
when originally laid, is to all intents and pur- 
poses sexless, and the sex is determined by the 
workers, who paint both the egg and the cell in 
which it is placed for hatching with a substance 
that they secrete themselves. This substance 
generally causes the egg to hatch into a 
worker, but at certain times the secretion 
changes into others, one of which will produce 
a@ queen and the other a drone. From this 
Dickel argues that, among most animals, the 
ovum is originally sexless, and that its sex is 
afterwards determined by its environment and 
nutriment. His experiments seem to establish 
his conclusion in the case of bees; but to 
argue from them to the mammalia may be mis- 
leading. In any case, Dickel’s experiments, if 
they successfully meet repetition and control, 
can hardly fail to have wide-reaching results. 

Those who think that everything in the 
scientific world is better done on the Con- 
tinent than with us should read what Dr. 
Louis Olivier says in the Revue Générale des 
Sciences, of which he is editor, as to the mean 
installation of M. Curie’s laboratory at the Ecole 
de Physique et de Chimie Industrielles. His 
experimenting room is there said to be built of 
planks lent by the city of Paris, and to be wet 
and cold, while the whole of his chemical appa- 
ratus has to be disposed on two wooden tables, 
without so much as a chimney to draw off the 
noxious vapours sometimes generated in the 
course of his experiments. Even allowing for 
a little rhetorical exaggeration on M. Olivier’s 
part—and the note in question is evidently 
written to bring pressure upon the authorities— 
it is plain that such a state of things is credit- 
able to none concerned but M. Curie, and it is 
to be hoped it may soon be altered. 

The mystery of radium—to use a phrase which 
the non-scientific have made classic—is gradually 
yielding to investigation, and Mr. Soddy, in the 
extremely interesting lectures he is now deliver- 
ing, holds it established that the alpha-rays 
emitted by the new metal are positively charged 
particles of atomic dimensions, while the beta- 
rays are similar particles, very much smaller 
than atoms, and bearing a negative charge of 
electricity. These last, therefore, do not differ 
from the cathode rays first announced by 
Sir William Crookes, and it will be seen that 
Mr. Soddy accepts the conclusions arrived at, 
both experimentally and mathematically, by 
Prof. Rutherford in the case of the alpha, and 
by Prof. J. J. Thomson and M. Becquerel with 
regard to the beta, rays. As the gas emanating 





from radium turns out to be some hitherto un- 
known modification of helium, it seems likely 
that physicists will now turn their investigations 
towards the gamma-rays, which present many 
peculiarities. Their high penetrative power in 
especial remains to be explained. 

Meanwhile the toxic effect of radium upon 
the lower organisms has been demonstrated by 
M. Bohn in experiments upon ants and other 
insects, detailed by him to the Société de Biologie 
in their last month’s séance. He thinks that this 
is chiefly due to the action of the emanated gas, 
although he warns us that the physiological 
effect of the ozone and nitrogen compounds 
caused by the action of the emanation upon the 
atmosphere must not be lost sight of. He 
finds, too, that the emanation, when present in 
a state of excessive dilution, produces not death, 
but sleep, and he is inclined to attribute to 
this the languishing of plants grown in cellars 
and other subterranean places, where there is 
some reason to think a trace of radium may be 
present. He also compares the action of the 
emanation to that of certain hydrates of silver, 
though he only puts this forward tentatively. 

Prof. Grasset, of Lyons, lately published an 
investigation of the phenomena of spiritualism 
under the name of ‘Le Spiritisme devant la 
Science.” A new issue of this has now ap- 
peared, with the addition of a preface by 
Charcot’s successor at the Salpétriére. It con- 
tains replies in detail to the objections of 
different critics. M. Grasset’s conclusion is, 
in brief, that spiritualist mediums are always 
sufferers from nervous disease, and that their 
frauds are for the most part unconscious. His 
study is to be commended as a common-sense 
and charitable inquiry into a very difficult 
subject. F. L. 








MR, J. S, BUDGETT, 


WE regret to hear of the early death of 
Mr. J. S. Budgett, one of the most promis- 
ing of the younger zoologists at Cambridge. 
Mr. Budgett came up from Clifton to Trinity 
College in 1894, and, whilst still an under- 
graduate, he accompanied his friend Prof. 
Graham Kerr to the Chaco region of Paraguay, 
and his help in their successful search for 
the materials for studying the development of 
Lepidosiren was warmly acknowledged in 
the published accounts of that expedition. 
On returning to Cambridge he took his degree, 
and at once began a series of journeys in Africa, 
always alone, or, at any rate, with no other 
white companion, his object being to collect 
materials for the study of the development of 
the last survivals of the Cursopterygian fishes, 
the Polypterus and Calamoichthys. In 1898-9 
he spent nearly a year on the Gambia, and 
in 1900 he returned to the same spot during 
the rainy season, which seemed to be the 
most favourable time for collecting the 
segmenting eggs and larve. Though on 
both occasions he failed to secure the early 
stages of Polypterus, he made valuable col- 
lections, and added much to our knowledge 
of the breeding habits of many West African 
amphibians and fresh-water fishes. On his 
return to Cambridge Mr. Budgett was elected 
Balfour Student, and in 1902 made a third 
trip to Africa. This time he attacked the east 
side of the continent, going by Mombasa and 
the Great Lakes to Uganda, and returning by 
the head waters of the Nile, the Soudan, and 
Egypt. He made many interesting observa- 
tions, and collected a considerable amount of 
zoological material, but he was again not suc- 
cessful in his search for the early stages of 
Polypterus, After a few months in England, 
he again left for Africa, choosing the delta of 
the Niger, a pestilential spot, but one in 
which it seemed certain that the species 
would be found breeding. Here at length he 
achieved the object of his long search, and 
returned last November with a complete series 





of segmenting ova and larve. He at once 
set to work to describe the external features 
of the material he had collected, and was to 
have given an account of these at a meeting of 
the Zoological Society on the very day on 
which he died. 

On January 9th he was seized with black. 
water fever, which must have been latent in the 
system since he left Nigeria. He was on the wa 
to recovery from this when malaria set in, ang 
under this double attack he sank on Tuesday last, 


This is the second Cambridge zoologist who hag . 


fallen a victim to the Niger within a few years 
Mr. Forbes, the ornithologist, having ane. 
cumbed to the deadly climate but a few years 
ago. By his innate modesty and unconquerable 
perseverance and pluck Mr. Budgett had 
endeared himself to numerous friends. He was 
popular both with the younger students and the 
more senior members of the University. He 
took an active interest in the Cambridge 
Cruising Club, and was from the first the life 
and soul of the Mounted Infantry detachment of 
the Cambridge University Volunteers, of which 
he was the first commissioned officer. By his 
death zoology has lost one of her most faithful 
disciples and Cambridge one of her most pro. 
mising sons. 





SOCIETIES. 


ASTRONOMICAL.—Jan. 8.—Prof. H. H. Turner, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. A. E. Conrady read a 
paper on the chromatic correction of object glasses, 
—Mr. W. Ellis read a paper on the aurora and mag- 
netic disturbances.—Mr. Maunder read a paper by 
Mrs. Maunder on a suggested connexion between 
sunspot activity and the secular change in magnetic 
declination.—Mr. Maunder also read his paper, which 
was communicated by the Astronomer Royal, on the 
greater magnetic storms from 1875 to 1903, and their 
association with sunspots, as recorded at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich.—Prof. Turner gave an 
account of the variable-star observations made at 
Rousdon Observatory, Lyme Regis, by the late Sir 
Cuthbert Peek, which Prof. Turner has undertaken 
to edit and discuss.—Mr. Tyson Crawford showed a 
new finder eyepiece with a large field, and a sketch- 
ing board for attachment toa telescope.— Mr. Wesley 
read a note on Mr. Ritchey’s photographs of the 
nebula in Andromeda. Mr. Ritchey had reduced 
with weak reducing solution the dense central narts 
of his negatives of the nebulz in Orion and Andro- 
meda, so as to be able to give on the same plate the 
detail both in the central and outlying portions. 
Mr. Wesley bad compared a transparency of the 
Andromeda nebula, made from a negative that had 
been thus locally reduced, with an untouched nega- 
tive, and concluded that no false detail or spurious 
effects had been introduced by the process.—Mr. 
Hiuks showed photographs of the nebula in Orion 
by Mr. W. E. Wilson, in which the detail in the 
central part had been brought out by screening 
the fainter portions for a time when printing from 
the negative. 





GEOLOGICAL.—Jan. 6.—Sir Archibald Geikie, 
V.P.,in the chair—Messrs. R. F. Duke, W. Norman- 
Bott, and H. Whittall were elected Fellows.—The 
following Fellows were elected auditors of the 
Society’s accounts for the preceding year: Mr. G.T. 
Prior and Mr. F. W. Rudler.—The following com- 
munications were read: ‘On a Paleolithic Floor 
at Prah Sands, in Cornwall,’ by Mr. Clement Reid 
and Eleanor M. Reid, — and ‘Implementiferous 
Sections at Wolvercote, Oxfordshire,’ by Mr. A. 
Montgomerie Bell. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.— Jan. 20.— Annual Meeting. 
— Prof. E. B. Poulton, President, in the chair. 
—After an abstract of the Treasurer’s accounts, 
showing a large balance in the Society's 
favour, had been read by one of the Auditors, 
Mr. Herbert Goss, one of 
read the Report of the Council.—It was then 
announced that the following had been elected 
officers and Council for the session 194-5: Presi- 
dent, Prof. E. B. Poulton; Treasurer, Mr. B 
McLachlan ; Secretaries, Mr. Herbert Goss and Mr. 
H. Rowland-Brown; Librarian, Mr. G. C. Cham- 
pion ; and as other Members of Council, Lieut.-Col. 
C. Bingham, Dr. T. A. Chapman, Mr. A. J. Chitty, 
Mr. J. E. Collin, Dr. F. A. Dixey, Mr. H. H.C. Je 
Druce, Mr. W. J. Lucas, the Rev. F. D. Morice, the 
Hon. N. C. Rothschild, Dr. D. Sharp, Col. C. 
Swinhoe, and Col. J. W. Yerbury.—The President 
referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 12 
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_ 
common with other communities for the advance- 
ment of science and thought, in the death of 
Mr, Herbert Spencer. He then spoke of the 
josses entomology had sustained during the past 
cession by the deaths of Mr. F. Bates, Mr. W. D. 
Crotch, Mr. E. R. Dale, Herr Johannes Faust, Prof. 
4. Radcliffe Grote, the Rev. J. Hocking-Hocking, 
the Rev. T. A. Marshall, Dr. P. Brookes Mason, Dr. 
y. A. Meinert, Canon Bernard Smith, Mr. J. S. 
Stevens, and Mr. 8. J. Wilkinson. He then delivered 
an address on the subject of ‘What is a Species?’ 
What is there to fill the vacancy left by the dis- 
appearance of the Linnean conception founded on 
“special creation”? In many respects it would be 
advantageous to abandon the word, or to use it 
solely with its original logical meaning of “ kind,” 
or, as zoologists would say, “ form.” This view was, 
however, regarded as a “counsel of perfection,” 
impossible of attainment, and the attempt was 
made to show that the conception of a naturally 
and freely interbreeding (or sypgamic) community 
lies behind the usual definitions, and that the barrier 
between species is not sterility, but simply cessation 
of interbreeding or asyngamy. 





METEOROLOGICAL.—Jan. 20.—Annual Mecting.— 
Capt. D. Wilson-Barker, President, in the chair.— 
The Report of the Council, which was read by the 
Secretary, described the work carried out by the 
Society during the past. year, and showed that there 
was an increase in the number of Fellows. One 
remarkable feature was that out of the thirteen 
deaths reported four of the Fellows had reached 
the great age of ninety-two or more years.—The 
Symons Gold Medal for 1904 was awarded to 
Hofrath Dr. Julius Hann, of Vienna, in considera- 
tion of his eminent services to the science of 
meteorology.—Count L. Széchenyi, First Secretary 
to the Austro-Hungarian Embassy, attended and 
received the medal on behalf of Dr. Hann.— 
The President in his address dealt with the present 
condition of ocean meteorology, and began by 
referring to the early workers in meteorological 
science—Lieut. M. F, Maury in America, and 
Admira] R. FitzRoy in England ; also to the address 
on the same subject delivered to the Society by 
Dr. R. H. Scott in 1886. He then sketched the 
present state of our knowledge, illustrating his 
remarks by numerous maps. He reviewed the 
meteorological work of different nations, point- 
ing out the energetic action of the United 
States in particular, and of Germany. He 
regretted the want of liberality shown by the 
Government in affording financial aid for the 
development of this important science, and in con- 
clusion he urged the necessity of interesting the 
youth of the country in the matter by making it a 
special subject of school and college curriculum.— 
At the conclusion of the meeting the officers and 
Council for the ensuing year were elected. 


~ 





SocleTY OF ARTS.—Jan. 19.—Mr. L. I’. Day in the 
chair—A paper on ‘Celtic Ornament’ was read 
before the Applied Art Section by Mr. G. Coffey, 
Keeper of Irish Antiquities in the Museum at Dublin. 
The paper was illustrated by a typical series of 
lantern views, and a discussion followed, in which 
= Ablett, Mr. Cyril Davenport, and others took 
part, 

Jan, 20.—Dr. T. H. Yorke Trotter in the chair.—A 
paper on ‘ Organ Design’ was read by Mr. Thomas 

D. 





MATHEMATICAL.—Jan. 14.—Dr. E. W. Hobson, 
.P., in the chair.—Mr. W. M. Roberts was elected 
a Member.—Miss A. E. Bennett was admitted into 
the Society—The following papers were com- 
municated : ‘On Various Systems of Piling,’ by 
Prof. J. D. Everett, — ‘Electric Radiation from 
Conductors,’ by Mr. H. M. Macdonald,—‘ The 
Notion of Lines of Curvature in the Theory of 
Surfaces,’ by Dr. G. Prasadi—‘ Groups of Order 
pa 98,’ by Prof. W. Burnside,—‘The Solution of 

Partial Differential Equations by means of Definite 
p Integrals,’ by Mr. H. Bateman,—‘ Open Sets and the 
| Theory of Content’ and ‘Upper and Lower Inte- 





gration,’ by Dr. W. H. Young,—and ‘ List of Primeg 
of the Form 4n + 1 between 10° and 10°+ 10*, by 
Dr. T. B, Sprague. 





HELLENIC.—Feb. 12.—Dr. Sandys, V.P., in the 
chair.—Prof, W. M. Ramsay gave an address on 
a scheme for exploration in Asia Minor, and 
described briefly the activity shown by the 
Austrians, the Germans, the Russians, and the 
rench during recent years in the exploration and 
study of ancient Asia Minor, and the large schemes 
which they have projected for the immediate 
future ; also the great double scheme of excavation 
and exploration planned for 1904 by the Americane. 





Viuns 





He contrasted this activity with the almost com- 
plete cessation of such enterprises in England, 
although before about 1892 the field was toa great 
extent occupied only by English explorers, so far as 
the inner country was concerned, while French and 
German work was for the most part confined to the 
coast lands (with rare exceptions). He argued that 
this increased activity sprang from the general feel- 
ing that the key to unlock many problems of early 
history was likely to be found in Asia Minor. He 
fully recognized that Crete at the present time 
constituted a first charge on the interest of all 
English archzologists, but urged that the com- 
paratively small expenditure required to maintain 
our place in Asia Minor justified the attempt to 
prosecute work there in addition to the Cretan work, 
especially as the two spheres were likely to illus- 
trate one another. Above all, he emphasized the 
fact that there was no thought of rivalry, not even 
of friendly competition, with the foreign schemes 
of work, but solely co-operation. He was a regular 
member of the new German Society for the Explo- 
ration of Asia Minor, and an honorary member of 
the Austrian institute which directed the exploration 
of Asia Minor; and he was desirous of making both, 
and all similar enterprises, as successful as possible. 
He would for many reasons prefer to get younger 
men to explore, while he studied and advised; but 
he was prepared to work in every way. The results 
of his former journeys were far from being com- 
pletely published; he had a score of papers lying 
(sometimes for years) nearly ready for printing, 
but there was no way of publishing them; and 
in order even to publish an outline of the topo- 
graphical results of his work in 1901 and 1902 he 
was indebted to the courtesy of Prof. Benndorf, who 
was ready to consider the suitability of such a study 
for a Sonderschrift. The Journal of Iellenic Studies 
was in the fortunate situation of being full to over- 
flowing ; but when it was ready he had bespoken a 

lace for another paper. Almost every page which 
G read in the report of any exploration suggested 
new subjects and new articles, if there were any 
time and place for them. When in 1901, after ten 
years’ study at home, he returned to Asia Minor, it 
seemed to Som that he had never been able properly 
to explore before, as so many new lines of investiga- 
tion had opened up through knowledge he had 
gained during his studies at home.—The Chairman 
thanked Prof. Ramsay for his interesting and 
instructive address.—Mr. George Macmillan pointed 
out that the Asia Minor Exploration Fund, which 
was only dormant, might be revived to assist Prof. 
Ramsay’s scheme.—Mr. Hogarth warmly supported 
the scheme, and suggested that influence should be 
brought to bear upon the Foreign Office with a view 
to reviving the former custom of appointing in the 
Levant consuls who were interested in archzology. 
—Sir John Evans and Mr. Arthur Smith also spoke 
in favour of Prof. Ramsay’s proposals. 





BRITISH NUMISMATIC.—Jan. 13.—Mr. P. Carlyone 
Britton, President, in the chair.—Forty-four appli- 
cations for membership were— received.—The 
President exhibited a series of silver pennies of 
Harold Il. (Hawkins, figure 230, Bedford), Wil- 
liam I. (Hawkins, 238, Cricklade), and William II. 
(Hawkins, 246, Bedford, and 248, Southwark), as 
further evidence in support of his now generally 
accepted arrangement of the chronology of the 
coinages of that period, the Cricklade and Bedford 
examples having been restruck on coins of a pre- 
vious type.—Mr. J. B. Caldecott showed a Spanish 
dollar countermarked in 1765 for currency in 
Canada.—Mr. L. L. Fletcher exhibited an interest- 
ing selection of early Scottish tokens; Mr. W. M. 
Maish, a groat of Henry VIIJ., with mint-mark a 
grapnel, and a silver penny of the heavy coinage of 
Edward IV.; Mr. L. A. Lawrence, a similar penny 
of Edward LV. (these two examples are said to be 
the only specimens known), and a tray of medieval 
Burgundian nobles and sterlings in comparison with 
their English prototypes.—Mr. J. E. T. Loveday 
contributed a paper on ‘The Pattern Crown or 
Medal of Henry VIII.,’ in which he inclined to the 
opinion that it was a coin rather than a medal.— 
Mr. Bernard Roth read an account of the discovery, 
some years ago at Marcham, near Abingdon, of a 
curious hoard of clippings of silver coins, and 
exhibited a portion of the find, It was evidently 
the ill-gotten gain of some felonious clipper early in 
the reign of Charles II., when clipping was treason ; 
for Mr. Roth had been able to identify sections of 
most of the issues from the time of Edward VI. to 
the first eoinage after the Restoration. He also 
practically demonstrated to the meeting that such 
mutilation was effected by clippers, and not by 
shears, as is usually supposed, for in the latter 
experiment the sections invariably curled upwards, 
whereas those found, and those clipped, were per- 
fectly flat. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Institute of Actuaries, 5.—‘A Comparison of the Various 
Methods of grouping Whole-Life Assurances for Valuation,’ 


r D.C. Fraser. 
— London Institution, 5.—‘ The Crustacean Question,’ Prof. G. B. 


Howes. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘Oils and Fats: their Uses and Applica- 
tions,’ Lecture I., Dr. J. Lewkowitsch. (Cantor Lectures.) 
— Surveyors’ institution, 8 —: the Garden City_Scheme and First 
Garden City,’ Mr. Ralph Neville 
— Geographical. 83.—‘The Geographical Pivot of History,’ Mr. 
H. J. Mackinder. 
. Koyal Institution, 5.—‘ The Development of Animals,’ Lec- 
ture III., Prof. L. C. Miall. 
Institution of Civil Eng 3, 8.—Di 
up of Tidal Harbours.’ 
. United Service Institution, 3.—‘ The Administration and Organi- 
zation of the Army in India,’ Major-General sir E. H. Collen. 
~ per! of Arts, 8.—‘ Ice-Breakers and their Services,’ Mr. A. 
ulston. 





on‘ The Sanding- 


Tuvrs. London Institution, 6—‘A Pilgrimage to Classic Shrines in 
Greece, Asia Minor, and Crete,’ Mr. H. T. Ashby. 


Royal, 4}. 
- Royal Institution, 5—‘The Flora of the Ocean,’ Lecture III., 


r.G. R. M. Murray. 

_ Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8. — Discussion on ‘The 
E£dison A 1 for A biles, and ‘The Magnetic 
Dispersion in Inauction Motors, and its Influence on the 

Design of these Machines.’ 

Society of Antiquaries. 8}. 

United Service Institution, 3.—‘The Report of the War Com- 

mission,’ SirC. W Dilke. 

— Institution of Civil Eng s, 8. y as applied in 
Engineering,’ Mr. A. P. Head. (Students’ Meeting.) 

- aoe Institution, 9.—‘ The Marshes of the Nile Delta,’ Mr. 








. G. Hogarth. 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘ British Folk-Song,’ Lecture III. Mr. 
J. A. Fuller Maitland. 








Science Gossip. 


GEHEIMRAT Dr. PETER DETTWEILER, whose 
death is announced in his sixty-seventh year, 
was one of the first medical men who main- 
tained the possibility of effecting a cure in cases 
of consumption by open-air treatment. He 
founded his system on that of Hermann 
Brehmer, who had established a sanatorium 
for lung diseases at Gdbersdorf, in Silesia. 
Dettweiler, himself consumptive, came thither 
as patient, and on his complete recovery 
remained some time as assistant ; but eventually 
he and Brehmer disagreed in their views and 
separated. Dettweiler, who was severely 
attacked in his time, before the truth of many 
of his theories was acknowledged, founded the 
well-known establishment at Falkenstein. He 
himself was an indefatigable worker and a 
careful observer of all new theories. Among 
his most important writings are ‘ Behandlung 
der Lungenschwindsucht in geschlossenen 
Anstalten,’ ‘Bericht iiber 92 geheilte Falle von 
Lungenschwindsucht,’ ‘ Ernihrungstherapie der 
Lungenkrankheiten,’ &c. 


WE regret also to notice the death of Dr. W. 
Francis, F.R.A.S., F.L.S., F.C.S., which took 
place on Tuesday last, the 19th inst., in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age. 

No. 3922 of the Astronomische Nachrichten 
contains the results of a large number of 
observations of Borrelly’s comet, which was 
discovered at Marseilles on June 21st last 
year. It was provisionally called comet c, 
1903, being the third comet detected in that 
year, but will be reckoned finally as comet IV., 
1903, because Giacobini’s comet d, 1902, dis- 
covered on December 2nd, did not pass its 
perihelion until March 25th, 1903, so that 
its final designation is comet II., 1903. 
The predecessor of Borrelly’s comet (b, 1903) 
was discovered by Mr. Grigg in New Zealand 
on April 17th, and was seen only in the 
southern hemisphere ; its permanent designa- 
tion is comet III., 1903. 


Sicnor G. Boccarpi, Assistant at the 
Catania Observatory, has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy at Turin and Director of 
the Observatory there. That establishment was 
founded by the Academy of Sciences in 1790, and 
rebuilt in 1820, After the death of Plana (well 
known for his work on the lunar theory) in 
1864, the observatory became a department of 
the University, Dorna being the first director 
under the new régime; he was succeeded by 
Prof. Francesco Porro, who was transferred to 
Genoa in 1901. Of late years the publications 
of the Turin Observatory have been chiefly 
meteorological, though special astronomical 
phenomena were not neglected. 
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FINE ARTS 


— ey 
THE NEW GALLERY, 


Tue International Society are to be congratu- 
lated on their appearance at the New Gallery, 
where the artists’ works are seen to much better 
advantagethanheretofore. They have, moreover, 
under the presidency of M. in, secured 
better and morerepresentative work from France 
than usual. This year, at all events, they live 
up to their name, and it is, we think, all to 
the good that in one exhibition at least the 
English public and English artists should have 
pe an opportunity of scrutinizing the most 
promising and remarkable work of contem- 

rary foreign artists. There will, in future, 
Sh anatede any excuse for going to Paris in 
June if the most striking pictures of the French 
Salons regularly find their way to Regent Street 
six months later. M. Anquetin, it is true, is 
represented only by a small lithograph in 
aan, but M. Cottet’s Deuil Marin (No. 136) 
and Seiior Zuloaga’s Un Mot Piquant(162), which 
were two of the must striking pieces in the 
Champ de Mars, are here. We miss, indeed, 
M. Jean Weber’s bitter and outrageous witti- 
cisms, and it is a pity that the opportunity was 
lost of making known in this country so genuine 
and so intensely Parisian a talent as his. Of 
MM. Cottet and Zuloaga’s work we spoke at such 
length in reviewing the Salons of last year, that 
there is no need to add more now, except that 
a further acquaintance does not heighten one’s 
opinion of the latter's work. Its blatancy and 
self-assertion become more apparent, its clever- 
ness appears more tricky and inopportune. 

It would obviously be unfair to compare the 
exhibition of the International Society with 
ordinary exhibitions which represent only the 

t year’s work of a group of artists. The 
nternational casts its net very wide, as regards 
not only place, but also time, a method 
which gives it a chance of attaining to a higher 
standard of importance and interest than the 
conditions of most of our annual shows allow. 
The public at large is the gainer by this, though 
it tends to make an exhibition in which such 
comparatively old masterpieces as Whistler’s 
‘Valparaiso’ and M. Monet’s ‘Le Déjeuner’ 
are again brought to light, distinctly hetero- 
geneous and unequal in quality, while it raises 
comparisons with the recent work of actual 
members of the Society which can hardly be to 
their advantage. 

It is rumoured that the Valparaiso (154) is 
shortly going to America, so that this may 
be the last opportunity for most of us to see 
the most celebrated, if not the most perfect, of 
Whistler's nocturnes, if one may be allowed 
to name it by sentiment rather than subject. 
We are inclined to think it by no means 
so perfect as the nocturne belonging to Mr. 
Alexander of which we spoke on the 2nd inst. 
It has too much the air of a sketch done on 
the spot, full of the happiest transitions of 
colour, but without that uniformity and complete- 
ness of modelling and handling which the noc- 
turne displays. It would not, indeed, come up 
to Whistler’s own definition of finish, since the 
forms of the clouds are often determined by the 
shape of the brush, and there is no obliteration 
of the steps by which the effect is attained. 

M. Monet’s Déjewner (218) is an early work, 
dating from 1868, two years before the artist 
began to express atmospheric irradiation 
by broken tints. It is, indeed, singularly 
like a Manet, more brutal, less artistic, 
but still with something of the feeling 
for style which Manet never lost, but 
which disappears in Monet’s works with the 
onset of quasi-scientific theory. It is, indeed, 
a memorable picture deliberately and straight- 
forwardly painted, almost beautifully in certain 
passages. In spite of the artist’s intention to 
accept everything unquestioningly from nature, 
it is yet very distinctly the expression of a 





mood, an attitude to life ; it is curiously voulw, 
in fact. For what comes out is the effort of 
will and intelligence, the impassioned per- 
ception of the unity produced in nature by 
uniformity of illumination. It is the emphasis 
on this that gives the picture unity of a kind, 
that makes it a work of art. There are passages 
of delicious colour in the greys of the table- 
cloth and the half-transparent pinks of the 
eggs—passages that make one think, curiously 
enough, of Chardin. Chardin, too, though with 
more consciously artistic effort and a finer taste, 
got his harmonies by a similar intense apper- 
ception of the influence on local colour of air 
and light, ‘‘ces deux harmoniques: universels.” 
as Diderot, who had already foreseen this 
modern theory, calls them. This picture alone 
would suffice to show that the motive of im- 
pressionism was a genuinely artistic one, and 
that at this early stage, while its discoverers were 
hot in pursuit of a new kind of beauty, it 
amounted for them to a genuine inspiration. 
Perhaps any conviction held fervently enough 
may do this, but it would be senseless to ques- 
tion the inspiration here, because, in the light 
of after events, we can now see how much less 
significant and expressive a symbolism impres- 
sionism has created than any preceding view of 
natural appearances. 

Two other foreign works which have still 
less to do with contemporary art than M. 
Monet’s ‘ Déjeuner’ are Matthew Maris’s Mont- 
martre (238) and his Souvenir of Amsterdam 
(237). The latter is one of his finest works, 
wrought out with exquisite delicacy and an 
almost primitive delight in detail, but pervaded 
with a delicate veil of brown haze, which gives 
it its indefinable air of melancholy reverie. It 
may be taken as typical of what is finest in 
decadent art. 

Among the best works of actual Members and 
Associates of the International Society is Mr. 
C. H. Shannon’s Toilet (182). It is indeed the 
most undeniable success that he has achieved 
of late ; the composition is admirable ; the gentle 
relaxed curves of the nude torso lead to the 
horizontal lines at the base, and the curve is 
continued upwards in the austerer forms of the 
attendant figure. It isa peculiar characteristic 
of Mr. Shannon’s thus to dispose his lines along 
the circumference of his design, leaving the 
centre vacant; and in this case it has led to 
a very beautiful arrangement which gives full 
value to the beauty of the torso. The modelling 
and painting of this are excellent, and the dis- 
position of light and shade allows of subtle and 
rhythmical transitions of tone, which are per- 
fectly rendered. In the attendant figure the 
artist seems to have found no such definite 
motive of design; and this has resulted in a 
tendency to indecision in the drawing and 
modelling. The same artist’s Lady with a Feather 
(188) is not so successful ; the greys of the flesh 
have become leaden, the quality of the paint is 
troubled, and there is a want of purity and 
freshness in the colour, which inclines to an 
inky blueness in the shadows. 

Mr. Rickett’s Burial (179) is, like all his 
designs, wonderfully complete in the deliberate 
planning of the pattern. For once, however, 
we feel that the logical perfection of the design 
jars with the motive of the picture; that in 
such a subject the unexpected and impetuous 
movements of passion should invade the regu- 
larity of the rhythm. The fine motive of the 
veiled figure to the right is almost lost by the 
broken handling and the absence of massed 
planes of light and shade. 

Mr. Strang’s Mother and Child (176) is likely 
to miss the admiration it deserves, because it 
wants charm. It is, however, a most accom- 
plished and learned work. The design of the 
figure is large, massive, and condensed; the 
drawing and modelling of the hands are masterly, 
and perfectly expressive of the idea. It is dif- 
cult, we admit, to say why it does not im- 
press one more, so admirable is the choice at 





every point of the right means of expression ang 
so noble the intention. Perhaps the intention 
is too ambitious, even for Mr. Strang’s 
powers, for it is indeed a rare thing in 
art to convey a sense of primeval and 
enduring grandeur, as of some vast natural 
monument, in the trivial gesture of an everyday 
occupation. Wordsworth did this, and Millet 
and Daumier. One misses here the thrill which 
acclaims success, but to have come so near jn 
such a difficult endeavour is no slight merit, 

We can only mention the remaining works of 
interest in the exhibition. 
Silver-Spangled Cock (44) is a brilliant drawing, 
delightful for its certainty and directness of 
touch. In the Sculpture Hall the President's 
Study for John the Baptist (338) is supreme, It 
might be placed beside the finest works of 
medizeval sculpture, We fail to find the same 
qualities in the Grand Pensewr (357), where a 
Michelangelesque display of musculature gives 
the idea a certain rhetorical impressiveness, 
M. Bartholomé’s Réveil dans la Mort (344) 
is highly successful in its rather slight and senti- 
mental vein. Mr. J. H. M. Furse’s Tiger and 
Wild Boar (346) and Mr. Wells’s Man and 
Child (336) strike us as the best of the English 
contributions. 











S. A, STRONG. 


On Monday last, at the age of forty, died Mr. 
Sandford Arthur Strong, Librarian to the House 
of Lords, Librarian to the Duke of Devonshire, 
and Professor of Arabic at University College, 
London. More than a year ago it became evi- 
dent to his friends that he was in failing health; 
but, with characteristic pluck and determination, 
he continued to perform the duties of the 
important offices he held as long as it was 
possible for him to fulfil them. 

Mr. Strong was one of the three sons of Mr. 
T. B.Strong, formerly of the War Office, of whom 
another son is the Dean of Christ Church. From 
St. Paul’s School Arthur Strong passed to St, 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he began the 
study of Oriental languages under Prof. Cowell. 
Of his achievements as an Orientalist others 
will, no doubt, speak at length. The work 
that he did for the Pali Text Society, and his 
contributions to the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, gained for him a reputation 
amongst Oriental scholars, both in this country 
and abroad. 

In recent years Mr. Strong had made valuable 
additions to the literature relating to the 
history of the fine arts. It was only three 
years ago that he published his first important 
work of this class, his account of the drawings 
in Lord Pembroke’s collection at Wilton. It is, 
however, a mistake to suppose that his interest 
in art history was of recent origin. From his 
boyhood he had sought to train himself as a 
connoisseur: he had continually endeavoured 
to develope his great natural gifts, and to 
make the best use of his exceptional oppor- 
tunities for study. Thus he had gradually 
become acquainted with all the chief collec 
tions of Europe. His book on the Wilton 
drawings was one of the earliest important 
works of its kind in English, and it was fol- 
lowed by a similar work on the drawings in the 
collection of the Duke of Devonshire. Mr. 
Strong wrote an introduction to the admir- 
able catalogue of the Wantage collection, and 
assisted in the preparation of the two published 
volumes of the new edition of Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle’s ‘History of Painting in Italy. 
He also contributed important articles to 
reviews on subjects connected with archeology 
and connoisseurship. In all of these writings 
he demonstrated that he had a keen eye and 
an unfailing memory — two most necessary 
qualifications of the connoisseur. At the 


same time he showed that he placed a proper 
value upon documentary evidence, basing his 
conclusions on all the available testimony. 
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But the services that he rendered to students 
ofart history cannot be adequately appraised by 
those who know him only through his published 
writings, admirable as they are. He was a 
gimulating friend of students in many lands. 
He generously communicated to them material 
fom his own vast stores of knowledge, and 

isted them alike with pertinent criticism 
and intelligent sympathy. He was a brilliant 
organizer of research, and had the gift of in- 
spiring others with something of his own passion 
for study. Several valuable works on artistic 
subjects, as well as many undertakings in other 
felds of learning, would never have come into 
existence but for Arthur Strong's initiative and 
enthusiasm. 

Profound as was his knowledge of his own 
special pursuits, yet more remarkable was the 
sum of his erudition on subjects other than 
these. His knowledge, for instance, of modern 
history and politics was notable ; he took a deep 
interest in folk-lore and in Latin and Greek litera- 
ture. Nor was his scholarship unrelated or 
superficial. No man ever had a greater contempt 
for sciolism or dilettantism. The extent and 
depth of his learning won for him the admira- 
tion of scholars everywhere, and his untimely 
death will be mourned by many who have been 


stimulated by his encouragement and example. 
L. D. 








Sine-Art Gossip. 

Mr. Georce CLAvsen’s lectures on painting 
at the Academy have been attracting a good 
deal of attention. Next Monday he deals with 
‘Open-Air Painting and Landscape,’ and next 
Thursday with ‘ Realism and Impressionism.’ 


Os, pastels, and drawings by the Hon. 
Walter J. James are now being shown at the 
Ryder Gallery ; while Mr. Baillie is showing 
till February 6th at his gallery oil pictures and 
sketches by Mr. Philip Connard, water-colour 
drawings by Mr. H. B. Smith, and some 
Japanese colour prints. 


Tae Pastel Society held their private view 
yesterday at the galleries of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Piccadilly. 


A sHow of landscapes by Mr. Grosvenor 
Thomas will be opened at the Woodbury Gal- 
lery next Monday. Mr. Thomas’s work is well 
known abroad as well as at home, and he is 
represented in the national galleries of Hungary 
and Bohemia. 


Tue death is announced of the painter 
Heinrich Vogel. He is said to have left about 
half a million of marks for purposes of art. 


M. Tony Rosert Fievry was elected Presi- 

dent of the Société des Artistes Francais on 
Tuesday evening last, in succession to the 
venerable M. W. Bouguereau, who has occupied 
the post with honour to himself and with credit 
to the Society for the last three years. 
Tony Robert Fleury was born at Paris in 
1837, and studied under Paul Delaroche and 
Léon Cogniet. He first exhibited at the Salon 
in 1866, and has contributed many important 
pictures to succeeding exhibitions. The new 
“présidents de jury” for the ensuing season 
are M. Humbert for painting, M. Raphaél Collin 
for decorative arts, and M. Boisseau for 
sculpture, 


Mr. Lancaton Dovetas writes :— 


_ “As Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s ‘ History of Painting 
in Italy’ is a work of reference, you will, perhaps, 
permit me to draw attention to atypographical error 
in the second volume of the new edition, which may 
confuse some of its readers. Owing to the omission 
ofa numeral referring to a foot-note, it is made to 
appear that the altar-piece of Ceretto is still in the 
Camaldolese Abbey. As all who know the Uffizi 
Gallery are aware, that picture is one of the chief 
omaments of the Sala di Lorenzo Monaco.” 


WE referred last week to the establishment 
ofa third Salon, which is to be exclusively 


French ; but an attempt is being made by one ! 








of the sociétaires of the Société des Artistes 
Frangais (the Old Salon) to limit the number 
of foreign exhibitors in its own annual exhi- 
bition. M. Honoré Umbricht — himself, 
curiously enough, an Alsatian—is the leading 
spirit in this new movement. His complaint 
is that the works of foreign artists crowd out 
important pictures by natives, and that the 
hospitality extended by the French society is 
not reciprocated at any of the great exhibitions 
abroad. If, by some remote chance, he contends, 
the work of an eminent French artist is exhi- 
bited in a foreign gallery, it is placed in a third 
or fourth rate position, ‘* Nous sommes dupes,” 
he exclaims. ‘‘ Nous ne demandons pas que 
l’on traite chez nous les étrangers comme ils 
nous traitent chez eux. Nous demandons 
seulement qu’on ne les traite pas mieux que 
les Frangais.” M. Umbricht certainly over- 
states his case ; but of the first 100 pictures in 
last year’s exhibition of the Société Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts thirty were by sixteen foreign 
artists ; and out of the first 100 pictures exhi- 
bited at the Old Salon, sixteen fall into the 
same category, which is in either case an extra- 
ordinary percentage, but not M. Umbricht’s 
50 per cent. 

Mapame Estuer Hvixarp has been elected 
Honorary President of the Union des Femmes 
Peintres et Sculpteurs of Paris, in succession 
to Madame Demont-Breton, who, succeeding 
the Duchesse d’Uzés, resigned after holding 
the oftice for a week or so. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 
MUSIC IN PARIS: ‘LA REINE FIAMMETTE'; 
BERLIOZ’S ‘ REQUIEM.’ 

‘La Rere Fiammerte,’ libretto by M. 
Catulle Mendés, music by M. Xavier Leroux, 
produced just before Christmas at the Opéra 
Comique, is now attracting large audiences, 
and we heard it last Friday week. The 
composer, who won the Prix de Rome, is 
now Professor of Harmony at the Conserva- 
toire; he has already written for the stage 
‘Astarté’ and ‘ William Ratcliff.’ The 
libretto of ‘La Reine Fiammette’ is after 
the Conte Dramatique of M. Catulle 
Mendés, the success of which no doubt led 
to its transformation into an opera libretto. 
There are many clever lines in the text, but 
in condensing the original play for operatic 
purposes the delineation of character has 
no doubt suffered. Orlanda, queen of an 
imaginary kingdom of Bohemia, is surnamed 
Fiammette, because she is fickle asa flicker- 
ing flame. Rome wishes to possess Bologna, 
and the Cardinal Cesare Sforza persuades 
Danielo, a young clerk, to assassinate the 
Queen, stating falsely that the latter ordered 
Danielo’s brother to be put to death. 
In the second act Danielo visits the 
Queen in a convent, and becomes enamoured 
of her, though without knowing who she 
is. When later, before the assembled 
Court, he advances to plunge a dagger into 
her heart, he recognizes her, becomes power- 
less, and the dagger falls from his hand. 
To save his life the Queen abdicates in 
favour of her husband. The Cardinal, 
however, is not satisfied; she is accused of 
heresy, and is condemned to death. At the 
close of the opera she and her lover are 
seen advancing towards the scaffold. There 
is not a single character in the piece for 
whom we feel either interest or sympathy. 
Orlanda is little more than a stage queen, 
and her husband a low-bred villain, who 
consents to the plot against his wife. 





Danielo is a weak-minded instrument of the 
Cardinal’s, and the latter himself but a 


tool of Rome. The music is clever 
and well scored. It is pleasant to 
listen to, and always appropriate to 


the situation. And there is a certain 
power of characterization. Like Massenet, 
whom M. Leroux seems to have taken as 
model, the composer knows how to write 
refined melodies. He is best in light scenes, 
as, for instance, the conversation between 
Orlanda and the young nuns in the second 
act, the garden scene, with the music for the 
dance just before the entry of Danielo, also 
much of the love music. But at moments of 
intense passion, whether of love or of hatred, 
there is a want of depth; the music 
never takes strong hold of one. Whether it 
is real lack of individuality, or whether, as 
is possible, the artificial book failed to 
inspire the composer, we cannot say. The 
attraction to the public appears to us to 
be in the varied and often sensational scenes 
of the opera, the admirable staging, a fine 
performance under the direction of M. 
Messager, and, as stated, music smooth 
and pleasing. Miss Mary Garden as 
Orlanda, M. Maréchal, who impersonated 
Danielo, and M. Allard, the Cardinal 
Sforza, the most important personages, 
sang and acted with skill and marked effect. 

On the following Sunday afternoon there 
was a performance of Berlioz’s ‘ Requiem,’ 
in connexion with the Fétes du Centenaire, 
given under the direction of M. Edouard 
Colonne at the Théitre du Chiatelet. When 
‘Lohengrin’ was produced at Weimar, 
under Liszt, in 1850, some one, whose name 
escapes us for the moment, in describing 
the performance to the composer, who was 
in Switzerland, annoyed him by singling 
out certain details in the music, instead of 
speaking of the effect of the work as a 
whole. Now in the ‘Requiem’ Berlioz 
made some curious experiments in orchestra- 
tion —for instance, with the kettledrums 
in the “‘ Dies ire,” and with the trombones 
in the ‘Sanctus’—and to students of the 
master’s music they are no doubt features 
of special curiosity and interest. But the 
work must be listened to as a whole. 
Further, it must be remembered that it was 
written for a funeral service, and that 
accounts for the marked restraint in nearly 
all the sections. The ‘Dies ire” 
offered the composer a tempting oppor- 
tunity to display his skill in orchestra- 
tion—the subject of the Last Judgment 
demands music of imposing character, and 
also suggests effects of realism. It would 
be too much to say that Berlioz rose to the 
height of his great argument; nevertheless 
it is a movement of extraordinary power: 
the awe-inspiring words are undoubtedly 
intensified by the music. To depict in tones 
the summoning of the dead to judgment 
may appear a hopeless task; neither poet 
nor painter can render justice to the theme. 
Yet a genius can for the time make us feel 
the power of his art. The ‘Requiem’ was 
written in 1837, and three years previously 
Berlioz published an article on the funeral 
service for Choron, at which Mozart’s 
‘ Requiem’ was performed, and it is curious 
to note what he said concerning the “ Tuba 
mirum spargens sonum ”:— 

‘*In spite of the veneration which every one 
entertains for Mozart, and in spite of the beauty 
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of the opening melodic phrase of this move- 
ment, it is impossible not to be disagreeably 
affected by it. The poetry is sublime and fills 
one with a holy terror ; imagination grows and 
leaps forth at thought of this numberless mul- 
titude which the terrifying trumpet of the 
celestial army has just roused from the sleep of 
death, and hurried before the feet of the 
sovereign Judge. It is natural to seek in the 
music which the composer has set to these 
terrible words, thoughts and images not only 
analogous, but still more powerful, especially 
when the composer is Mozart. But, to be 
frank, Iam bound to confess that in the cele- 
brated composition in question this movement 
presents scarcely anything really striking. One 
solitary trombone has been destined by the 
author to render the effect of the formidable 
summons of the archangel. But why only one, 
when thirty, when three hundred, would not 
be too many ?” 


And later :— 


“Tt is inconceivable that Mozart can have 
made such a mistake. It is even impossible, 
and we prefer to believe that he only sketched 
this part of the ‘Requiem,’ and that the composer 
—— it did not catch the spirit of the 
words.” 


The criticism is interesting. We now know 
that Mozart did complete this movement. 
The bold tone-picture of Berlioz astonishes 
us, but none the less we admire the grand 
a of Mozart. 

. J. Tiersot, in an article entitled 
‘ Berlioziana’ in Le Meénestrel of Janu- 
ary 17th, gives some hitherto unpublished 
letters of the composer, including one 
written on April 17th, 1837, to his sister 
Adéle, who was living with her parents at 
Céte-Saint-André. He tells her how busy 
he is at work on his ‘ Requiem,’ and how at 
first he was so excited that ‘rien de lucide 
ne se présentait 4 mon esprit.’”’ He con- 
cludes thus :— 


‘*T shall probably again incur the reproach of 
innovation, because I have attempted to restore 
to this form of art a vérité from which Mozart 
and Cherubini appear to me to have so fre- 
quently departed.” 


He had evidently not forgotten the Mozart 
‘‘Tuba mirum.” 

But to return to the Chiatelet per- 
formance. The orchestra and chorus, 
the latter being placed in front, were 350 


in number. The rendering of the work 
was most impressive. M. Colonne seemed 
to feel the spirit of the music; 


there was no lack of dignity, nor, when 
needed, of delicacy ; and he also displayed a 
verve which gave special point to prominent 
passages. There was an immense audience. 
During the performance absolute silence 
prevailed, but after each number there was 
loud applause. We, however, remembered 
that the Parisian public was atoning for 
its past indifference to Berlioz, so that its 
enthusiasm might perhaps be pardoned. 
When the imposing rendering of the 
‘* Dies ire” was over there was a loud 
demand for an encore. M.Colonne showed 
no sign of yielding; still the cries of “bis” 
continued. Turning round to the audience, 
the conductor said: ‘On ne bisse pas le 
jugement dernier.” This quiet reproof had 
the desired effect. The excellent choral 
singing deserves note; the bass voices 
were particularly good. M. Emile Caze- 
neuve sang the ‘ Sanctus’ solo with simpli- 
city, feeling, and artistic taste. 





Rusical Gossiy, 


Art the Popular Concert last Monday evening 
the Kruse and Grimson quartet players joined 
forcesin the performance of Mendelssohn’s Octet, 
the various movements, and notably the 
delightful Scherzo, being ably rendered. The 
first performance in London was given by 
Mile. Sandra Droucker, a Russian pianist, 
of Glazounow’s Air with Variations in F sharp 
minor. Upon a rather striking theme some 
imaginative and gracefully written variations 
have been built by the clever musician. Another 
piece of Russian origin was the Sonata in a 
minor for piano and ’cello by Rachmaninoff, 
which was agreeably interpreted by Mlle. 
Droucker and Mr. Percy Such. 


Mr. Wittiam A. Bercker, an American 
ianist, gave a recital at Bechstein Hall last 
Senin afternoon. His technique has been 
well developed, and his interpretation of the 
various works in his programme was careful 
and artistic. Some reinforcement of feeling 
would have been welcome at certain points in 
his performance of Beethoven’s ‘ Waldstein’ 
Sonata, but the Chopin pieces were treated in 
a tasteful manner, the artist exercising due 
restraint and avoiding extravagance. 


AN inaugural recital was given last Tuesday 
evening by the Orchestrelle Company at their 
new A‘olian Hall in New Bond Street. The 
room, which is handsomely appointed and well 
lighted, holds an audience of 400. To the 
programme of music Miss E. Parkina and Mr. 
Ffrangcon-Davies contributed songs, and M. 
Johannes Wolff violin solos. The pianola was 
used for the pianoforte solos and accompani- 
ments, Mr. Max Schulz showing a thorough 
command of its resources. 


Miss Pavta Szatit, a young Austrian pianist, 
made a successful first appearance in London 
at Bechstein Hall last Wednesday afternoon. 
She has a strong technique, but indulges in no 
demonstrations of virtuosity. Her performance 
of Beethoven’s Sonata in a flat was remark- 
ably interesting and intelligent, the variations 
being played with neatness and skill, while the 
Funeral March was interpreted with dignity 
and expression. To Mendelssohn’s ‘ Variations 
Sérieuses’ Miss Szalit also did justice, her 
execution satisfying all demands, and the Chopin 
pieces were played with refinement and good 
taste. Altogether the artist created a decidedly 
favourable impression. 


THE programme of the Philharmonic Society's 
ninety-second season has now been issued. 
Thirty-three works are announced for perform- 
ance, and of these twenty-eight are by foreign 
and five by British composers. Mr. Herbert 
Bedford will contribute his love-scene ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ Mr. A. von Ahn Carse a new 
symphonic Prelude to Byron’s ‘ Manfred,’ Dr. 
Cowen his ‘Indian Rhapsody,’ Dr. Elgar his 
* Cockayne’ Overture, and Sir Charles Stanford 
his Clarinet Concerto. Of new compositions from 
foreign sources there will be a Concertstiick for 
pianoforte and orchestra by Franco da Venezia, 
the solo part of which will be played by Mr. 
Ernest Consolo, and a Violoncello Concerto by 
Joseph Jongen, in which M. Jean Gérardy will 
undertake the solo. The pianists engaged 
include Mr. Leonard Borwick, Mr.Consolo, Miss 
Dorothy Maggs, and M. Raoul Pugno, and the 
violinists Miss Marie Hall, Miss Anniede Jong, 
Herr Fritz Kreisler, and Herr Kubelik. The 
vocalists will be Madame Clara Butt, Miss 
Muriel Foster, Miss Maria Gay, Miss Elizabeth 
Parkina, Miss Minnie Tracey, and Mr. Kenner- 
ley Rumford. In Brahms’s Rhapsody the 
choruses will be sung by the Alma Mater Male- 
Voice Choir, consisting of past and present 
students of the Royal Academy of Music, 


Tue Royal Opera Syndicate have engaged 
Dr. Hans Richter to conduct some special 
performances of Wagner’s operas at Covent 


- the names of various composers who have 
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Lassen. Born at Copenhagen in 1830, — Wors. | 
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musical gifts. After leaving the Conservatoire y 
he travelled in Germany and Italy. His opera hich h 
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written operas the text of which is based on 
the doings of the immortal Don. Among those 
named is Henry Purcell ; he did not, however, 
write a ‘Don Quixote’ opera, but only wrote 
settings of songs for the first and second parts 
of D'Urfey’s play of that name. 


Herr Fritz KReIsLeR appeared at the 
second Popular Concert at Brussels, and by 
his finished performance of Mendelssohn's 
Violin Concerto greatly delighted his audience, 
A writer in Le Monde Musical regrets that he 
should have afterwards played the ‘ Non piu 
mesta’ variations of Paganini, ‘‘ mere technical 
tricks without any musical interest.” The pro- 
gramme included a new work, ‘Choral Varié’ 
for saxophone, by M. Vincent d’Indy, described 
as ‘‘une des plus belles pages du maitre 
francais,” 

WE note in the above-mentioned paper an 
account of two concerts recently given at 
Madrid by the Société Nouvelle des Anciens fj 
Instruments (Mile. Marguerite Delcourt harpsi- 
chord, Madame Marguerite Delcourt quinton, 
and M. Casadesus viola d’amore, M. G. Desmonts 
viola da gamba, and M. E. Nanny double-bass). 
They achieved a brilliant success, and, in addi- 
tion to the two concerts, gave a recital, by com- 
mand of the Queen, at the Palace. We hope 
that when these artists visit London, as they 
intend to do shortly, they will get better 
audiences than did the recent performers on 
ancient instruments at the Popular Concerts, 

Tue Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung of Janu- 
ary Ist gives a portrait recently discovered at 
Mayence, said to be that of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. The name of the artist is not yet settled; 
the only thing certain about this oil painting 
is that it was painted during the lifetime of 
the composer. It is thought that it may be, 
the ‘‘ Erfurt” portrait, which had disappeared. 
It has come into the possession of Dr. Fritz 
Volbach. 

Tue death is announced of Francesco Cortesi, 
composer of ‘Almina,’ produced at Rome in y@arland 
1859, and ‘Le Dame a Servire,’ which came out }Qharlott 
in the same year. He was born in 1826, and \Qgro)in, 
acquired reputation as a conductor. His sister, |,4 the 
Adéle Cortesi, was a vocalist famous in “Es 
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PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 










Sun. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. ny is 6) 
— Sunday League, 7, Queen's Hail. Pp 
Mon. Popular Concert, 8, St James's Hall. some ca 


Miss Irene H. Foster and Mr. Mason B. Mackay's Concert, 8.15) 
Steinway Hall. 
Miss Grace Sunderland and Mr. Frank Thistleton’s Concert, 8, 
Brinemead Galleries. 
Mr. Whitney Tew’s Concert, 8 15. Bechstein Hall. 
— Bach Choir Concert, 8.30, Portman Rooms. 
Wrp. Miss Paula Szalit’s Concert, 3 Bechstein Hall. 
os ndon Ballad Concert. 3 St. James’s Hall. 
Tuurs. Mr. Donald F. Tovey’s Concert, 5. Grafton Galleries. 
— Royal Choral Society, 8, Albert Hall. 
Fri. M. Ysaye’s Concert, 8, St. James's Hall. 
— Cathie Quartet Concert, 8.15. Zolian Hall. 
Sat. Popular Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
— 8ymphony Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
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the Dynasts: a Drama of the Napoleonic 

Wars. By Thomas Hardy. Part I. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 
gions have not been wanting that Mr. 
Hardy, dissatisfied with the medium in 
hich he won his fame, covets laurels 
other than those of the novelist. His latest 
york constitutes an attempt to combine his- 
toric chronicle with poetic drama, and to 
upply a ceries of animated tableaux of the 
yars and preparations of Bonaparte from 
the menaced invasion of England to the 
getting of the Napoleonic star at Waterloo. 
Of this huge scheme, to which are to be 
dedicated nineteen acts and one hundred 
and thirty scenes, a single portion— occupy- 
ing six acts and carrying the action to the 
battle of Austerlitz and its consequences, 
including the death of Pitt—now appears. 
A second portion will end in 1811 with 
the defeat of Soult at Albuera; while a 
0D Tthird will show the restoration of peace 
among the nations. Room exists for doubt 
> |whether the inception of an idea of this 
magnitude is not of interest more 
general and widespread than its execu- 
tion. In some respects the scheme is not 
altogether novel. ‘The Dynasts’ links itself 
onone side with the drama of Alschylus and 
his successors, and on another with the 
chronicle plays of Shakspeare. Especially 
close, as is pointed out in the preface, is 
the connexion with the Hellenic drama, in 
that whatever is not explicit in the fable is 
assumed to exist in the minds of the public. 
While, however, the Greek tragedians con- 
fine themselves in a trilogy to the develop- 
ment of a single theme, Mr. Hardy’s work 
passes fromcountry to country, hopping—let 
it be said without irreverence—from Wey- 
mouth to Boulogne, and from Ulm to Tra- 
gar. In this respect it comes, of course, 
nearest to the historical plays of Shak- 
speare, an imitation of these being sug- 
gested throughout. 

In adopting his new method Mr. Hardy 
forfeitsmuch—it may even besaid most—that 
has hitherto contributed to his success. The 
a of Wessex is still maintained, 
and the opening portion of the play is to 
- [some extent a development of ‘The Trumpet- 
Major,’ issued a score years ago, which does 
not rank as one of Mr. Hardy’s best works 
of fiction. He foregoes, however, all femi- 
une interest and influence—at least so far 
as the present portion is concerned, though 
uch may, perhaps, be obtained when in 
& subsequent instalment he has to depict 
the unparalleled sorrows of Queen Louisa. 
si, (There is no character even like the Anne 
in Garland of ‘The Trumpet-Major.’ Queen 
-— (Charlotte, the English princesses, Lady 
vss aroline Lamb, seven Milanese young ladies, 
her 22d the princesses of Joséphine’s Court are 

fs and Joséphine herself and Lady 


des 
era- 


lard 


able 


iced 



























ester Stanhope are scarcely more than lay 
gures. Such attempt at characterization 
4818 permitted is but slight; and though 
315, (80M care is taken with personages such as 
+, | Napoleon himself, George III., Pitt, Nelson, 
Hardy, and Villeneuve, the result is seldom 
oo the production of a thumb-nail 

BK % 
An abandonment of a method by means 
of which Mr. Hardy has reached something 


Viens 





like supremacy needs more justification 
than can be supplied. Whatever Mr. Hardy 
says demands and repays attention. We are 
not of those, moreover, who would restrict 
a man’s efforts to one line, however brilliant 
the success achieved in it. Were this done 
the author of the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel’ 
might never have written ‘Redgauntlet’ 
or ‘Rob Roy.’ But the change in Mr. 
Hardy is in the wrong direction. His 
gifts are not in any marked sense poetical. 
Of lyrical fervour he shows no trace. In 
the weightier passages he is generally 
crabbed, and in the lighter uninspired, 
while certain scenes can scarcely be 
acquitted of bathos. Shakspeare, in pre- 
senting the debates of princes and coun- 
cillors, employs language which is worthy 
of the occasion, often dignified and some- 
times heroic. We do not expect from a 
representative of a corrupt English borough 
the language of a Percy or a Prince Hal. 
To convey in verse of marvellous blankness 
a debate in the House of Commons, in 
which participate Pitt, Sheridan, Windham, 
Whitbread, Tierney, Fox, Fuller, and Bath- 
urst, is, however, work for inferior hands, 
and not for the author of ‘Far from the 
Madding Crowd’ and ‘The Woodlanders.’ 

Action and comment are enshrined in a 
species of lyrical utterance of what are 
called ‘‘ Phantom Intelligences.” The 
purpose and mission of these are explained 
at some length. Their most obvious func- 
tion is to serve as a species of chorus. 
‘‘ Their doctrines,” says Mr. Hardy, “ are 
but tentative, and are advanced with but 
little eye to a systematized philosophy war- 
ranted to lift the ‘ burthen of the mystery’ 
of this unintelligible world.” A purpose 
these beings serve is as mouthpieces for the 
species of revolt with which the mind of the 
writer is charged. One group only, that of 
the Pities, ‘‘ approximates to the ‘ Universal 
Sympathy of human nature—the spectator 
idealized,’’’ as, after Schlegel, Mr. Hardy 
calls this classical chorus. The employ- 
ment of It instead of He in allusion to the 
“ First or Fundamental Energy ’”’ is justified 
as a necessary and logical consequence of 
the long abandonment by thinkers of the 
anthropomorphic conception of the same. 
Here, one would suppose, is a chance for the 
author to display the lyrical gifts he cultivates. 
Mystery and speculation there are in abun- 
dance, and wethink of Goethe and the second 
part of ‘ Faust,’ and of other works which 
in Tudor times would have been charac- 
terized as metaphysical. In no case, how- 
ever—not in the Spirit or Chorus of the 
Years, of the Pities, of Rumour, in the 
Spirits Sinister and Ironic, Spirit Messen- 
gers, Recording Angels, or the Shade of 
the Earth—do we find anything that recon- 
ciles us to the choice of method, or greatly 
inspires or delights us. In intelligibility 
and in pessimism the utterance of the Spirit 
of the Years is dominant :— 

ssaaiiag in the Foretime, even to the germ of Being, 

Nothing appears of shape to indicate 

That cognizance has marshalled things terrene, 

Or will (such is my thinking) in my span. 

Rather they show that, like a knitter drowsed, 

Whose fingers play in skilled unmindfulness, 

The Will has woven with an absent heed 

Since life first was ; and ever will so weave. 
With a recollection of the French defini- 
tion of life as a comedy to those who think, 
a tragedy to those who feel, the Spirit 





Ironic corrects to ‘‘comedy’’ the phrase 
‘‘ terrestrial tragedy,” used by the Spirit 
of the Pities to qualify the contests between 
France and opposing Europe. The Spirit 
Sinister, meanwhile, is scarcely more than 
a species of modern Puck, declaring that 
Those things they best please me 
That befal preposterously. 

The nearest approach to poetry we find 
in the rousing boatman’s song after Tra- 
falgar and the description of the state of 
affairs given in recitation from a book by the 
Recording Angel. In this the rhythmical 
effect is impressive, as is the recurrent rhyme 
at the end of each quatrain. The “the” in 
1. 12 is worse than superfluous :— 

Now mellow-eyed Peace is made captive, 

And Vengeance is chartered 


To deal forth its dooms on the Peoples 
With sword and with spear. 


Men’s musings are busy with forecasts 
Of musters and battle, 

And visions of shock and disaster 
Rise red on the year. 


The easternmost ruler sits wistful, 
And tense he to midward ; 
The King to the west mans his borders 
In front and in the rear. 
While one they eye, flushed from his crowning, 
Ranks legions around him 
To shake the enisled neighbour nation 
And close her career ! 

A play the characters in which number 
tens of thousands, and in which super- 
numeraries are counted by regiments and 
armies, is obviously not intended to be 
acted. Mr. Hardy suggests as a conceiv- 
able compromise ‘‘a monotonic delivery of 
speeches with dreamy conventional gestures, 
something in the manner traditionally main- 
tained by the old Christmas mummers.”’ The 
idea that anything of the kind will ever be 
attempted may be dismissed. ; 

After the coronation of Napoleon in 
Milan Cathedral, Act I. sc. vi., the Spirit 
of the Pities demands— 

What is the creed that these rich rites disclose ? 


And receives from the Spirit of the Years 
the answer— 
A local thing called Christianity. 


George III. speaks, Act IV. sc. i., to Pitt of 
Napoleon as 
This wicked bombardier of dynasties 
That rule by right Divine— 
a characteristic touch. ie 
Some of the verses have a quasi-Gil- 
bertian flavour. A Chorus of Ironic 
Spirits says or sings— 
A pertinent query, in truth |- 
But spoil not the sport by your ruth : 
*Tis enough to make half 
Yonder zodiac laugh 
When rulers begin to allude 
To their lack of ambition, 
And strong opposition 
To all but the general good ! 
Forms such as “navarchy,” “puppetry,” 
and ‘bombastry” are met with, and much 
of the language is stiffly brocaded. In 
negatives Mr. Hardy is venturesome, intro- 
ducing such words as “incognizance,” 
‘‘inexist,” ‘ uncurse,” and “ unknow.” 
The work, so far as it has gone, may be 
read with interest and admiration for Mr. 
Hardy’s spacious sense of history. We 
trust, however, that, when his present 
scheme is finished, the author will recur to 
that field of Wessex prose in which a few 
touches here show that his mastery is 
unrivalled. 
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THE WEEK. 


HAYMARKET.—‘Joseph Entangled,’ a Comedy in Three 
Acts. By Henry Arthur Jones, 


Ir is a pleasant, albeit a customary, 
occupation to congratulate the Haymarket 
Theatre upon a triumph. The occasion for so 
doing is nowrenewed. Always happiest when 
sauciest and least argumentative, Mr. Jones 
in his ‘Joseph Entangled’ has given us a 
faithful sketch of what is most reprehensibly 
frivolous and incurable in English society. 
How far the pictures he supplies are true 
will be strenuously — perhaps fiercely — 
debated. That there is a world such as he 
depicts, which, without being actively 
wicked, is totally deficient in moral fibre, 
and recognizes neither social nor ethical 
standpoint—a world in which almost every 
woman regards a change of partners in 
life’s dance as a possible, if not a desirable 
contingency—has, it seems, to be conceded. 
A world of this kind Mr. Jones has pre- 
viously presented in ‘The Liars’ and 
‘The Case of Rebellious Susan,’ and 
in his ‘Joseph Entangled’ he places it 
once more on the stage. His designs 
have the old fidelity, the imbroglio 
displays the well-known ingenuity, and the 
satire of social views and institutions has 
lost no whit of its humour or its 
force. As a result the play is a 
conspicuous success. In one respect the 
novelty differs from the pieces with which 
it is natural to compare it. The heroine 
has no sexual injustice of which to com- 
plain, no social wrong to redress. In 
all her proceedings she is positively 
innocent. Quite baseless are the imputa- 
tions upon her fair fame. She is, in fact, 
simply the victim of circumstances. In 
conceding thus much we recognize no 
increased claim on our consideration. If 
she is innocent, it is because she has not 
been tempted enough. No possibility of 
moral martyrdom lurks in her veins. Her 
sister has been saved by her from kicking 
over the traces. This work of rescue is just 
worth doing, and it has been accomplished. 
The heroine does not, however, think a 
penny the worse of the young wife for her 
meditated and all but accomplished elope- 
ment. Incuriously she says, as it were, 
‘How could you?” but she knows very 
well how little would be necessary to bring 
about with herself the same state of 
affairs, and she is prepared in a few 
days to follow her sister’s lead. In paint- 
ing women of this frivolous, irresponsible 
type, in giving them the qualities corre- 
sponding to their defects, and in present- 
ing their more attractive aspects, Mr. Jones 
has no superior, and his new play 
is marvellously ingenious, thoroughly 
witty, and profoundly cynical. Not quite 
to our taste is the dénoiiment, and we fancy 
it is not quite to that of the author. The 
way, however, in which evidences of guilt 
multiply against a woman we know to be 
innocent is admirably effective, and the 
treatment of the situations obtained is 
masterly. Once accept the difficulty in- 
volved in the opening scene, and the whole 
progresses in a fashion equally logical 
and mirthful to its close, and a scene in 
which a wife, knowing that her divorce is 
inevitable and all but immediate, secures, as 
it were, her retreat, and at once conciliates 
und represses the partner in her imaginary 





fault and the sharer of her future life, is 
quite new, fresh, and original. Still a wife, 
though shortly to be divorced, she seeks to 
maintain to the end her conjugal integrity 
and the respect due to her position. She 
has, however, no resource but in the loyal 
and, till now, innocent gentleman who burns 
with passion at the notion of making her 
his, and she has a hard task in recognizing 
her obligation while repressing his com- 
promising raptures. During all but the 
whole of two acts, accordingly, the play is in 
the full sense comedy. It is brightly played 
throughout. As the heroine, Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys proves herself a true artist and 
a being of great personal charm. Mr. 
Cyril Maude realizes the humorous aspects 
of the situation in which he is placed, and 
charges the whole with a creditable 
amount of earnestness ; Mr. Herbert Waring 
depicts the struggling husband, naturally 
resentful against his wife and yet fearing 
to lose her; while various types of eccen- 
tricity, such as Mr. Jones loves to present, 
are depicted by Mrs. Charles Calvert, Miss 
Beatrice Ferrar, Miss Winifred Arthur- 
Jones, and Messrs. Sam Sothern, Edmund 
Maurice, Charles Sugden, and Volpé. 








Dramatic Gossip, 

‘THe Ovrrost,’ by Mr. William Akerman, 
produced on Tuesday afternoon at the Lyric, 
deals in sentimental fashion with an imaginary 
episode of the Franco-German War. It is 
played with some ability, but without much 
local colour, by Mr. P. Cunningham as a French 
traitor, Mr. John Beauchamp as his blind 
father, Miss Pattie Bell as his mother, and 
Miss Olive Temple as his betrothed, but does 
not greatly strengthen the bill. 

*Scnpay,’ a four-act drama by Mr. Thomas 
Racewood, has been produced at Eastbourne 
with Mr. F. Terry and Miss Julia Neilson, and 
will be given in London so soon as a theatre can 
be found for it. At the outset the piece seems 
suggestive of ‘ Good for Nothing.’ 

Mr. E. Terry will, it is anticipated, appear 
at Easter at Terry’s Theatre in ‘The House of 
Burnside,’ recently produced by him in the 
country. We suppose the piece to be the same as 
‘ Burnside & Co.,’ an adaptation by Mr. Louis N. 
Parker, given in Dublin on October Ist, 1903. 

*‘CanpipA,’ by Mr. George Bernard Shaw, 
obtained so much success at an afternoon per- 
formance at Madison Square Theatre in New 
York thatit has been promoted to the regular bill. 

S1cNnor Savini will appear in America during 
the spring in ‘ King Lear’ and ‘ Ingomar.’ 

A NEw play by Mr. H. H. Davies will be pro- 
duced by Sir Charles Wyndham early in April 
at the New Theatre. 

Durine the London season of M. Coquelin 
and Madame Réjane, which will begin on 
June 13th, the former will play Petruchio and 
the latter Katharine in a rendering of ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew.’ 

AN adaptation by Mr. Herbert Dansey of 
M. Sardou’s ‘Ferreol’ is among forthcoming 
novelties, 

WEDNEsDAY next is fixed at Terry’s Theatre 
for the first production of Capt. Basil Hood’s 
new comedy ‘ Love in a Cottage.’ 

Mr. Percy Brovau, the youngest son of Mr. 
Lionel Brough, the veteran comedian, has died 
at Marseilles of enteric fever while on his way 
to India. 








To CorRESPonDENTS.—W. J.—C. ©. S.—F. G. K.— 
. J. B.—received. 

A. L.—W. P. C.—Many thanks. 

M.S L.—Too late. 

F. H. L.—There is nothing incorrect. 

T. O. R.—Too controversial for us, 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
post free on application, 





SECOND IMPRESSION, 
Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD 
CHINA. 


A Handbook for Collectors of English Pottery 
and Porcelain. 
By Mrs. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON, 


With 40 Illustrations and numerous Reproductions 
cf Marks. 





VOLS. I. AND II. NOW READY, 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF 
PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS, 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, under 
the supervision of G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D,, 
assisted by a Staff of Specialists. With about 450 
Illustrations. In 5 vols, 21s, net each; or in half. 
morocco, 8ls. 6d. net each. To be published at 
intervals of Three Months. 

‘*The new Bryan reflects the greatest credit on the Rditor 
and Publishers. The book, long since recognized as a classic, 
will be more than ever indispensable.” — Magazine of Art, 





THE SAINTS IN CHRISTIAN ART. 


LIVES and LEGENDS of the ENG- 
LISH BISHOPS and KINGS, the MEDILZ:VAL 
MONKS, and other LATER SAINTS, By 
Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. Being the Third and 
Concluding Volume of her Work on the Lives 
and Legends of the Saints. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece and numerous Repro- 
ductions in Half-Tone. Small 4to, 14s, net. 





Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


NYASALAND UNDEER the 
FOREIGN OFFICE, By H. L. DUFF, of 
the British Central Africa Administration. 
With Illustrations from Photographs and 
Sketches by the Author, and a Map of 
Nyasaland, 


Post 8vo, 5s. net, 


NAPOLEON’S CAPTIVITY in 
RELATION to SIR HUDSON LOWE. By 
R. C. SEATON, M.A, late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. With a Portrait of Sir 
H. Lowe. 


‘* Mr. Seaton’s book gives a frank and businesslike state- 
ment of the facts needed for the formation of a correct 
judgment in a case that has too long been decided by pre- 
judice, emotion, or passion. He does not hide Lowe's de- 
fects, but he proves convincingly that, in the words of 
Prof. Meyer, of Berlin, the Governor was ‘one of the most 
calumniated figures in history.’ ’””—Atheneum. 


BELL’8 CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME.—Crown 8vo, 1s, 6d, net, 


ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. By the 





Rev. J. H. BERNARD, M.A. D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’ 





MINIATURE SERIES OF 
MUSICIANS. 


Pott 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 1s. net; in limp leather, witha 
Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


BEETHOVEN. By J. 8S. Shedlock. 
SULLIVAN. By H. Saxe-Wyndham, 


Secretary of the Guildhall School of Music. 


MOZART. By Ebenezer Prout, Pro- 


fessor of Music, Dublin University, B.A. Mus.D. 


GOUNOD. By Henry Tolhurst. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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CASSELL & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 














NOTICE. — Mr. MAX PEMBERTON’S New Novel RED MORN, with 
8 Illustrations by W. H. MARGETSON, will shortly be published, price 6s. 
NEW NOVEL BY WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


READY FEBRUARY 8. Price 6s, 


ANGELS AND DEVILS AND MAN. 











JUST PUBLISHED, price 30s. net. READY SHORTLY, price 3s. 6d. 
A POPULAR EDITION OF 
A HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of the OLD 
US x OBIE I. of the ULD oe REAL SIBERIA. Together 
FRENCH FAIENCE. By M. L. SOLON. Edited by W. BURTON. With with an Account of a Dash througa Manchuria. 
24 Plates in Colour and 48 Black-and-White Plates. By JOHN FOSTER FRASER, Profusely 


This Edition is-limited to 1,200 Numbered Copies, and the Publishers reserve to them- | ___ ‘strated. Ne 


selves the right to increase the price as copies become scarce. 
POCKET EDITIONS 


(already reprinted to meet the large demand). 
JUST PUBLISHED, price 16s. net. KIDNAPPED. 
The LIFE of DANIEL O'CONNELL. By iiss: prico on net; teatter sauce 


MICHAEL MACDONAGH. 
“Mr. Macdonagh handles his immense store of material with masterly skill, but a more valuable CATRIONA. 
quality even than his literary skill is the indication of the advent of a school of Irish writers, who are By R. L. STEVENSON. With Frontispiece. 
prepared to try the events and characters of their country’s history by ideals at once Irish and Cloth, price 2s, net; leather, 3s, net. 
exacting.”— Daily Chronicle. 


*.* A Prospectus will be sent free on application. 





— JOST PUBLISHED, complete in 2 vols. price 21s. 


NOW READY, price 21s. net. 'CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED 
The AUTOMOBILE: a Practical Treatise on HISTORY of the BOER WAR. 


the Construction of Modern Motor-Cars, Steam, Petrol, Electric, and Petrol- | With upwards of 500 Illustrations from Photo- 


Electric. Edited by PAUL N. HASLUCK. With 804 Illustrations. New | __St#Pts and Original Drawibgs 


Edition, Enlarged by more than 200 pages, and containing 420 additional Illus.| NEW ENLARGED EDITION NOW READY, 











trations. price 5s, 
‘THE “DEATH OR GLORY 
READY SHORTLY, price ls. net. | BOYS.” The Story of the 17th Lancers, By 


D. H. PARRY. With 8 Illustrations. 


CHAMBERLAIN’S PROPOSALS. | NEW EDITION NOW READY, eentnth: 


THE REPLY OF THE COBDEN CLUB yet ee Mn tan 1 
TO HIS SPEECHES. | ANCHIBALD FORBES, LL.D. With 8 Illus- 





JUST PUBLISHED, price 3/. 3s. net. 








n; 


O- 





The WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of J. M. W. TURNER, B.A., 


in the NATIONAL GALLERY. With 58 Facsimile Repr amueitone in Colour, comprising The Rivers of France—the Seine ; 
The Rivers of England; The Ports of England. The Descriptive Text written by THEODORE A. COOK, M.A. F.S.A. 
This Edition is strictly limited to 1,200 Numbered Copies, and the Publishers reserve to themselves the right 
to increase the price as copies become scarce. 
“ Never has Turner, or any other artist, been more perfectly facsimiled in colour than in this beautiful series of plates; it would 
probably he juster to say that never have such good reproductions been made. Not only are the colours of these lovely drawings 
accurately rendered, but the tone and the very texture of the paper—that blue or grey paper which Turner often used—are reproduced 


ina manner that is the triumph of the three-colour process.” —Graphie. 


*," A PROSPECTUS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrrep, La Belle Sauvage, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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NEW SERIES 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


No. 1. JANUARY 2. 


Price FOURPENCE. 





DAILY MAIL, January 15. 

“ That invaluable little journal Notes and (Queries 
has entered with the new year on its Tenth Series, 
a series consisting of twelve volumes. It was 
started fifty-five years ago, and, as the editor 
points out, some contributors to the first number, 
such as Lord Aldenham, are still contributors, 
This is an admirable continuity. The first editor, 
Mr, W. J. Thoms, invented the word ‘ folk-lore.’ 
‘The present editor, who took the chair in 1883, is 
renowned in other quarters, for he is no other than 
Mr. Joseph Knight, the veteran dramatic critic, 
who probably knows more of the literary figures 
of the last fifty years than any one else living.” 


GLOBE, January 2. 

**We heartily congratulate the editor of Notes 
and Queries upon beginning the Tenth Series of 
that most useful periodical. He does not make 
by any means an extravagant claim for it when 
he declares with justifiable pride that ‘ out of the 
queries that have appeared and been answered 
books have been extracted, and there are not 
wanting works of reference which would never 
have been attempted had the information pre- 
served in its pages been inaccessible,’” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, January 4. 

“It is difficult to realize that half a century and 
five years have elapsed since Notes and (Queries, 
with its familiar motto from Captain Cuttle, first 
appeared to enlighten the world. It is not without 
solid reason that the editor, in beginning with the 
current number a fresh series, points out the 
amount of work accomplished since the first 
number, The editor, himself a veteran, can point 
to a bodyguard that has served under most or all 
of his predecessors. Lord Aldenham, Mr, Edward 
Peacock, and Mr. EK. H. Coleman are among those 
who have contributed to the latest as well as the 
earliest volumes of Notes and Queries.” 


STAR, January 6. 

‘Mr. Joseph Knight, the well-beloved editor of 
Notes and Queries, in congratulating his readers 
upon the dawn of another year and the beginning 
of a fresh Series, takes the opportunity of pointing 
to the amount of work that has been accomplished 
during the fifty-five years in which Notes and 
(Queries has been before the public. It is now a 
<ommonplace to say that no serious study can often 
be conducted without the one hundred and odd 
volumes of Notes and (Queries being constantly 
laid under contribution, Out of the queries that 
have appeared and been answered books have been 
extracted, and there are not wanting works of 
reference which would never have been attempted 
had the information preserved in its pages been 
inaccessible. Mr. Knight slyly remarks :—‘ That 
the study of antiquities, like that of the law, is 
conducive to long life is testified by the signatures 
still to be found in our pages, and the editor, 
himself a veteran, can point to a bodyguard that 
has served under most or all of his predecessors,’ 
We congratulate Mr. Knight on his persistent 
youthfulness, for he is a ‘veteran’ only in a 
Pickwickian sense. To the usefulness of Nutes and 
(Jueries we can ourselves testify, and we wish it 
= its editor a Happy New Year and many of 
them.” 


Congratulatory Notices also appear in the 
DAILY GRAPHIC, PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
MORNING POST, and others. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





THE ATHENZUM | 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENAGUM contains Articles on 


RECENT BOOKS on JAPAN. CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPZDIA of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN on the AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

The SECOND DUKE of BUCKINGHAM. 

NEW NOVELS :—Genetal George; Jemima; The Boy, some Horses, and a Girl; Roderick Taliaferro; 
Stepping Blindfold ; Cambria’s Chieftain ; The Conquest. 

MILITARY BOOKS, SHORT STORIES, 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The German Emperor’s Speeches; From a Woman’s Note-Book; London on 
Thames in Bygone Days; The Hundred Best English Lyrical Poems; Memoir of B. F’. Stevens; 
A Versatile Professor; Record of the Upper Norwood Athenzeum ; The Hibbert Journal. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

MR. W. J. C. MOENS; The CAMBRIDGE STUDIES SYNDICATE; GEORGE GISSING; The 


ASSOCIATION of ASSISTANT MASTERS; MISS OTTE; MILTONIC ELISION; M. 
HIPPOLYTE MARINONI. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—The Nature of Man; The Care of a House ; Euclid and his Revisers ; Societies ; Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Roman Archzology ; The Old Masters at Burlington House ; Jean Léon Géréme ; Gossip, 

MUSIC :—‘Ib and Little Christina’; Broadwood Concert; Popular Concerts; Miniature Series of 
Musicians ; Haydn Collections ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘The Question’; ‘Bohémos’; ‘The Widow Woos’; ‘Swift and Vanessa’; Season of 
German Plays; Gossip. 


ALsSo— 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Athenzum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS :— 


NOTES :—Lamb, Coleridge, and Mr. May—St. Margaret’s Churchyard, Westminster—“ Squaw”: 
“ Mahala "—Weather on 25 January—Smothering Hydrophobic Patients—Charles I. : Historical 
Letter—Mistletoe in Church. 

QUERIES :—Thomas Stradling—Sir Henry Chauncy—St. Agnes, Haddington—Picture by Frith— 
‘* Lost in a convent’s solitary gloom ”—Rev. C. R. Manning—Werdens Abbey—Cardigan Surname 
—Rev. Obadiah Denman—Samuel Wilderspin—Inscription on Statue of James II.—William 
Willie—Forest Family—Frost and its Forms—Shelley’s Mother—British Embassy in Paris— 
Robert Morris—Flesh and Shamble Meats—J. W. Dornford—Mimes of Herondas — Pepys’s 
‘Diary’: a Reference. 

REPLIES:—Madame du Deffand’s Letters—Excommunication of Louis XIV.—Epitaph—Heber's 
‘ Palestine’—Sadler’s Wells Play—Churchwardens’ Accounts—Topography of Ancient London— 
“ Jeer "—* Little Mary "—‘‘ Welsh rabbit "—St. Bridget’s Bower—Cardinals and Crimson Robes— 
Earliest Playbill—‘‘ Owl-light”—Castle Society of Musick—st. Dials—Bishop Hall, of Bristol— 
Ash: Place-name—Brightlingsea: its Deputy Mayor—English Accentuation—Cromwell buried in 
Red Lion Square—Capsicum—Bishop White Kennett’s Father—Flaying Alive—Vicissitudes of 
Language—“God”: its Etymology—Marlowe and Shakespeare—Candlemas Gills—‘‘ Coup de 
Jarnac "—‘*Sit loose to”—Marriage Registers—‘‘ Heardlome”: ‘*Heech”—Japanese Cards— 
Lorenzo da Pavia—Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Virtue of necessity”—King Edgar's Blazon—‘‘Going the 
round”: ‘‘ Roundhouse ”—Ssleeping King Arthur—Little Wild Street Chapel—‘‘ Red rag to a 
bull ”—Euchre, 





Price 4d. ; by post, 44d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.Cy 


| 
[AtT#5t PUBLICATIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON. 

The ZOOLOGICAL RECORD (Vol. 39), being 
Records of Zoological Literature relating chiefly to the Year 1902. 
Edited by Dr. DAVID SHARP, F.R.8. Price to Fellows, 25s.; to 
the Public, 30s. 


The several Parts of the Volume are now issued separately, and can 
be obtained at the Society’s Office, 3, Hanover Square, where communi- 
cations ing this Publi should be made only. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 








B! BLIOTHECA SOMERSETENSIS : a Catalogue 
of Books, Pamphlets, &c., relating to the County of Somerset. 
With full Index. By EMANUEL GREEN, F.8.A. 3 vols. 410, 
1678 pp. 31. 3s. 


Barnicott & Pearce, Taunton. Harding, Great Russell Street, W.C. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 








Betav.] SOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE — (SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &¢.) 
Accumulated Fund over +e £5,900,000 BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 
Paid in Claims more than ... ++» £12,000,000 

PROFITS AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
: Eetablished 1249. CLAIMS PAID £4,500,000. 


These are divided every five years solely amongst the 
Assured ; already divided to 1902, 26,160,000. 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- 


64,CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 


And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


HEARTBURN, 
GoUT, 


tageous. HEADACHE, 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 


48, Gracechurch Street, London, B.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
FROM KABUL TO KUMASSI; 


Or, Twenty-four Years of Soldiering and Sport. 
By Brigadier-General SIR JAMES WILLCOCKS. 


With Illustrations by Lady HELEN GRAHAM, numerous Maps and a Portrait of the Author, &c. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. [Just out. 


‘‘It was in 1900 that General Willcocks was appointed to command the final expedition for the 
relief of Kumassi. The only unfortunate point in the whole exploit was its date; for England was at 
that time so much occupied with the Boer War that the hero of this last Ashanti war can hardly be 
said to have received his due share of reputation at the time. The story of that most difficult and 
successful exploit, here so admirably told at last, will, however, do much to retrieve that accidental 
injustice...... Sir James Willcocks’s account of the final assault is as clear and graphic a piece of military 
description as we have ever read,”—-Daily Chronicle, 


THE HOUSE OF QUIET. 


By AN ANONYMOUS WRITER. Square demy 8vo, 8s, net. (Ready nezt week. 

‘The House of Quiet’ is a book of a somewhat exceptional kind. A Government official, forced by his health to live 
in retirement in the country, relates the story of his childhood and education and his early religious experiences. The 
remainder of the book corisists of extracts from his diaries, sketches of local characters, and the attempts he made to be 
useful to his neighbours. The motif of the book is to present the possibilities of dignity and beauty that exist in the 
simplest and least ambitious life ; this philosophy, if it can be so called, does not desert the author even at the end, which 
comes abruptly, and as an interruption to a happy opening love. The book is edited by the author’s friend and cousin, who 
admits that the identity of the writer is somewhat sedulously concealed. 


IMPRESSIONS OF JAPAN. 


By G. H. RITTNER. Illustrated by a Series of beautiful Photographs taken by the AUTHOR. Square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
et. [Ready next week. 








Contents :—I. The Natural Beauties of the Country.—II. The Art of Japan.—III. The People and their Homes.— 
IV, Bathing, Private and Public.—V. Children, Old and Young.—VI. The Geisha.—VII. The Stage.—VIII. Civilization.— 
IX. Missionaries and Religion.—X. The Temples and their Gods.—XI. Sayouara. 


THINGS CHINESE; or, Notes Connected with China. 


By J. DYER BALL, M.R.A.S, M.N.C.Br.R.A.S., H.M. Civil Service, Hongkong, Author of ‘Cantonese Made Easy,’ 
‘How to Speak Cantonese,’ &c. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Just out, 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES GRANT, 


Sometime Member of Parliament for Inverness-shire, and Director of the East India Company. By HENRY MORRIS, 
Madras Civil Service (Retired), Author of ‘The Lives of the Governors-General of India,’ &c. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. (Just cut. 


ANIMALS THAT HAVE OWNED US. 


By W. H. POLLOCK, Author of ‘ Verses, Old and New,’ ‘ A Nine Men’s Morrice,’ &c. Square demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
(Just out. 


PH@BE IN FETTERS. 


By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS, Author of ‘ The Dream and the Man.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GODS AND FIGHTING MEN. 


The Story of the Tuatha De Danaan and of the Fianna of Ireland. Arranged and Fo into English by Lady GREGORY, 
Editor and Translator of ‘Cuchulain of Muirthemne,’ ‘ Poets and Dreamers,’ &c. arge crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


[Ready nezt week. 
THE ANNALS OF TACITUS. 


For English Readers. Books I.—VI. An English Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by GEORGE G. RAMSAY, 
Litt.D., LL. D., Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow, Editor of Selections from Tibullus and Propertius, 
Latin Prose Composition, &c. With Maps, &c. Demy 8vo, lis, net. [Ready next week. 


A MANUAL OF GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 


By SIDNEY MARTIN, M.D. F.R.S. F.R.C.P., Professor of Pathology, University College, Physician to University 
College Hospital. With numerous Woodcuts from Micro-Photographs. Medium 8vo, 15s, net. (Just out. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 1804-54. 


By WILLIAM CANTON. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


SERMON AND PREACHER. 


Essays on Preaching. By the Rev. W. J. FOXELL, M.A., London, Rector of St. Swithin’s, London Stone, with St. Mary 
Bothaw, E.C. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Just out, 


A New Novel. [Just cut. 











[Ready immediately. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


—__———— 


The MIMES of HERODAS. Edited, 
with Introduction, Critical Notes, Commentary, 
and Excursus, by J. ARBUTHNOT NAIRN, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, with Facsimiles of the 
recently discovered Fragments and other I]lus- 
trations, 12s. 6d. net. 


ASSER’S LIFE of KING ALFRED, 
together with the ANNALS of SAINT NEOT’S, 
erroneously ascribed to Asser. Edited, with 
Introduction and Commentary, by WILLIAM 
HENRY STEVENSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. net, 


MIRACLE PLAYS, MORALITIES, 


and INTERLUDES. Being Specimens of the 
Pre-Elizabethan Drama. LKdited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary, by A. W. POL- 
LARD. Fourth Edition. With 10 Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 


GOWER.— SELECTIONS from the 
CONFESSIO AMANTIS, Edited by G. C. 
MACAULAY, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
with Frontispiece, 4s. 6d. 


AN EXAMINATION of the 
SHELLEY MANUSCRIPTS in the BOD- 
LEIAN LIBRARY. Being a Collation thereof 
with the Printed Texts, resulting in the pub- 
lication of several long Fragments hitherto 
unknown, and the introduction of many im- 
proved readings into ‘Prometheus Unbound’ 
and other Poems, by C. D. LOCOCK, B.A. 
Crown 4to, cloth extra, with a Collotype 
Facsimile of two pages of Shelley’s Hand- 
writing, 7s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES in DANTE. Third Series: 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. By EDWARD 
MOORE, D.D. 8vo, cloth, with a Map, 
108, 6d, ret. 


The GEOGRAPHY of SOUTH and 
EAST AFRICA. By C. P. LUCAS, C.B. 
(Vol. IV. Part II. of ‘The Historical Geography 
of the British Colonies,’ Revised to 1903.) 
New Edition, with Chapters on the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colony by H. BE. EGERTON, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 6 Maps, 3s. 6d. 


DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS in 


the UNIVERSITY GALLERIES and the 
LIBRARY of CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 
Chromo-Collotype Facsimiles, Selected and 
Described by SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A. In 
Half-Yearly Parts, each containing 20 Draw- 
ings, Subscription price, 3/. 3s. per part. 

Part I., now ready, includes Drawings by Car- 
paccio, Claude, Correggio, Costa, Griinewald, 
Holbein the Elder, Leonardo da Vinci, Michel- 
angelo, Montagna, Raphael, Rembrandt, Rubens. 
Schongauer, Sodoma (?). 


ANNALS of BOTANY. Edited by 
ISAAC BAYLEY BALFOUR, M.A. M.D. 
¥.B.8., of the University of Edinburgh; D. H. 
SCOTT, MA. Ph.D. F.L.S., of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew; W. G. FARLOW, M.D., of 
Harvard University, U.S.A., assisted by other 
Botanists. Vol. XVIII. No. LXIX. Royal 8vo, 
paper covers, with 11 Plates, 14s. 

Contexts. 

LAWSON, A. A., The Gametophytes, Archegonia, Fer- 
tilization, and Embryo of Sequoia sempervirens—WAGER, 
H., The Nucleolus and Nuclear Division in the Root-apex 
«+f Phaseolus—WORSDELL, W. C., The Structure and: 
Morphology of the “Ovule”: an Historical Sketch— 
CAVERS F.. On the Structure and Biology of Fegatella 
conica—POTTER, M. C., On the Occurrence of Cellulose 
in the Xylem of Woody Stems—WILLIAMS, J. LLOYD, 
Studies in the Dictyotacere. I. The Cytology of the Tetra- 
sporangium and the Germinating Tetraspore—KKENSON, 
Miss M., Telangium scotti, a New Species of Telangium 
(Calymmatotheca), showing Structure—Notes. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University~ 
Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C, 
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POPULAR NEW FICTION. 


A REMARKABLE RECORD 


Is attained by the Current HALF-YEARLY VOLUME of 


THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE 


For its Programme includes Stories complete in each Number, yet forming a connected whole, by 


RUDYARD KIPLING, 


And a New Set of Stories replete with his characteristic wit and wisdom by 


JEROME K. JEROME. 


The Third Serial of the Volume is an absorbing Story by the most delightful of the YOUNGER ROMANTIC NOVELISTS, 


JUSTUS MILES FORMAN, 


Whose sudden but Complete Success has found him hailed by Critics and Public alike as “The ANTHONY HOPE of America.” 
There are also a striking Series of Stories, each Complete in a Number, depicting the Stages in the Career of a Girl of the People, 


“A GIRL WHO HAD NOTHING AND WANTED EVERYTHING,” by 
MRS. C. N. WILLIAMSON, 


And General Complete Stories by 


ANTHONY HOPE 


Will be included in the Programme, 
The SHORT STORIES of the Volume will be by such favourite Novelists as: 





EGERTON CASTLE. E. NESBIT. MAX ADELER. | H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, 
ROBERT BARR. FRED M. WHITE. | E. P. OPPENHEIM. | AND MANY OTHERS, 
ARNOLD BENNETT. IAN MACLAREN, S. BARING-GOULD. | 


In all this wealth of fiction by the great Novelists, however, the world of fact will not be forgotten, for it is intended that the special articles shall 
sprove even more remarkably valuable and attractive than heretofore. Among the Contributors to this Department are :— 


The DUKE of ARGYLL. HARRY FURNISS. | Sir GILBERT PARKER, T. HOLT SCHOOLING, 
H. RIDER HAGGARD. | Sir H. H. JOHNSTON. Madame PATTI. | Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. 


THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 








JUST READY. | READY SHORTLY. 
6s. MONSIGNY. 6s. 6s. ROOM FIVE. 6s. 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN, By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 
Author of ‘ Journey’s End,’ &c, Author of ‘A Man’s Fear,’ ‘On Behalf of the Firm,’ &c. 
COURT CIRCULAR says :—‘‘‘ Monsigny’ will add very materially to A remarkable “problem” novel of a curiously exceptional kind, full of 
the author’s reputation as a novelist.” the fine detail and strong delineation of character that readers have learned 
—_—_—_. | to expect from this author. The “derivations ”’ of the two chief actors in the 
READY NEXT WEEK | drama are realized with a masterly power of psychological analysis, and the 
: | sombre story is so impressively wrought that the book compels a painful but 
6s. 0 N SA TAN ‘ S M 0 U N T. 6s. | fascinated attention to the very end, 
By DWIGHT TILTON, : ™— 
Author of ‘ Miss Petticoats,’ &c. READY FEBRUARY 5. 


The author has taken for his subject the familiar quotation, ‘‘ And taking 3s. 6d. T RAI L 0 F T H E D E AD. 3s. 6d. 


Him up into a high mountain showed unto Him all the kingdoms of the 


world,” He applies it to a possible situation resulting from the centralization By B. —— ROBINSON 
of wealth, _AN 
J. MALCOLM FRAZER. 
READY SHORTLY. An extremely ingenious mystery of the ‘‘detective” school of modern 
S I L E N C E D romance, and one redeemed from the commonplace by a very discriminating 


literary skill. 
By Mrs. L. T. MEADE, 


Author of ‘The Brotherbood of the Seven Kings,’ &c. TH REE MOST SUCC ESS FU :. NOVELS. 





The varied settings of Mrs. Meade’s many popular stories have included SECOND EDITION. 
none more vividly realized for the reader than the medical background of the | 
present series. The stamp of actuality indeed gives these stories a peculiar 6s. T H E Y E L L 0 WwW C RAY 0 N. 6s. 
interest of some secrets of the confessional, | By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


| 


READY TO-DAY. 5s. A TWO-FOLD INHERITANCE. 5s. 
3s. 6d. STROMBOLI AND THE GUNS. 3s. 6d. | By GUY BOOTHBY. 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, | 6s. RAINBOW ISLAND. 6s. 


Author of ‘The Lower Life,’ ‘ Sunlight and Limelight,’ &c. By LOUIS TRACY. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Limitep, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
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3979 SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, 1904 auPencr\ ‘s,s 
No. : ; d , THREEPENCE S 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPA 
— : 
YAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN K :+e e@’ s OL LEG E Yearl SO 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. ? (University of London). 15s ry eaetteen, free by post, Inlands 
THUREDAY NEXT, February 4, st 5 o'clock, A. D. HALL, Baq., | The COUNCIL invite applications for the PROFESSORSHIP of - 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
FIRST of THREE LECTURES on ‘RECENT RESEARCH in | BCCLESIASTICAL His York Post Office as Second Class matter. 
AGRICULTURE, Half-a-Guinea the Course. war, Applications must be ent in n by FEBRUARY a —— 
F 6, at 3 o'clock, CHAR WALD3TRIN, PP rom the undersign 
gna. aD, Ph D. FIRST of TWO LECTURES on (1) ‘The STUDY WALTER SMITH, Secretary. FRANCE.—The ATHENEUM can be 
’ 9) « ,e ca 
of EL it oe GREEK SCULPTURE.’ (2) ‘CULTURE and SCULP. E SEE EDUCATION couuiteEs obtained at the following Railway Stations 
To all the Goneea ia in the Season, Two Guineas. LEYTON DISTRICT COUNCIL. . pti aged i 
P.T. CENTRE, DAVIES LANE. IENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
N’S HALL SYMPHONY CONCERT, , } 
Qo etrepar. January 90, at 3. Queen's Hall Orchestra, Con. | _ The TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION COMMITTEE, L.D.C., invite — Ra gars SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
oA MIENRY J. WOOD.  Vocalists—Herr and Frau VON | 1™mediate application for the post of SECOND LADY ASSISTANT, AVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
seo. oaae Mite agiuae “atecs RUGEN D’ALBERT. Tickets, ls, | Yacant in FEBRUARY. Subjects: Meshocuaties, Geography, English. | MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
cote éd., at the Hall and RK. Newman, Manager, 320, Regent Street. ee oe "speek, by 10. annual 7 2 = TOULON. 
0 sen 8 
7AUEEN’S HALL.—SUNDAY AFTERNOON Sucnzrany, Technical Institute, Leyton,E to the And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
ERTS —SUNDAY NEXT, at 3.30. Queen's Hall Orchestra. x : 
pe og BHnY 3. WOOD. Tickets, le to &s.; aémiesion HE LAW SOCIETY are prepared to receive EWSPAPER (Old-Established Weekly), with 
free, at Hall, rey Newman, Manager, 320, Regent Street. 2 5 ‘ications for the appointment of LIBRARIAN to the good Jobbing and Stationery Business, and Freehold Premises, 
SOcIEr Applicants should have a knowledge of Law. Inaddition | FOR DISPOSAL, in West of Engiand, Proprietors wishing to retire. 
‘tb & tsa SG&A Hh to bis ordinary duties, the Librarian will be required to undertake | Open to every investigation to yee ge ve only.-8 £., Athenwum 
rok enieel santa certain Editing, Research, and Statistical Work. Commencing salary, | Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E 
EXHIBITION of his WO a BL J 2501.—Application should be in writing, addressed Tue Secrerany, ‘The — 
Catalogues 1s.—CARFAX & CO., Ltd., 17, Ryder Street, t. James's. | Law Society’s Hall, Chancery Lane, W.C., who will supply further 5 nag 
From 10 to 6. particulars. A} tol USCRIPTS promptly and accurately 
TYPED, 10d. per 1,000 words. Keferences to well-known 
N EW BOND STREET, BERIRTION of DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE Authors. —Miss Pcedly Lang Mead, Ditton Road, Surbiton, SW. 
ICTURES in. — MESSRS. DICKINSONS’ newly decorate 
RU SKIN ROOM is available for the above and similar purposes.—For | THRING & Ci, whe focus thett extoutive ant. cromaal usowiedge of WYPE-WRITING.—FRE 
terms and vacant dates apply 114, New Bond Street. the best Schools for Koys and Girls, and suseeaite 1 Tutors in England | P 8 ¥ G.—FR NCH and ITALIAN 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed Senegaueed atten ae oer rye Taccteen ae _ 
, - c = 8 A RI, rohil 
N EWSVEN Dl BENEVOLENT and | Tequirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. Road, Barnsbury, N. Terms eee moderate, . : 
Founded 1839. NIiVERSigT of LONDON. | myp 5 . 
Funds exceed 24,0001. (Martin White Benefaction.) pire i pot se Ph — yor ~ ce 
ll Office: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. COURSES OF LECTURES IN SOCIOLOGY. Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Usual terme, ne 


ore © bury, 
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Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K G. 
President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 
Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
hree yotes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
SRT to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 
80 

pe BERSHIP.— Every Man and Woman vores gr the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Ketailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits u upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and snch members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—the Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the men 
receiving 25/. and the Women 201. per annum each, and they include :— 

The ‘“‘ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1897, 1991, and 1902, perpetually commemorates the 
great advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides Pensions of 20]. a year each for Six 
Widows of Newsvendors 

‘rhe ‘‘ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woman, 20/., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “ ‘'axes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The ‘“‘ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. ‘The employés of that ficm have primary 
right of election to its benefits, but this privilege not having been 
exercised until 1904. the General Pensions of the Institation have 

had the vine benefit arising from the interest on this investment 
from 1887 to 1903. 

‘The “Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
one man; and was established in 1903 in perpetual and grateful 
memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who was a generous benefactor of this 
institution, and who d'e4 May 12, 1899 

‘The ‘‘ Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual contribution of 35!., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 20]. for One Year to a Man and 151. for 
One Year to a Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 

- WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


GcCHOOL BOARD for LONDON. 


The BOARD require an ASSISTANT to the ORGANIZING 
SUPERINTENDENT of their CLASSES for TRAINING TEACHERS 
for the ELEMENTARY TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE. Preference will 
be given to a Graduate in Arts with varied ey experience and 
knowledge ot a Foreign Language, preferably Fre 

‘The Assistant will be required 2 ges his whole ‘ime to the — He 
the Classes, which wili include the 
assisting in the supervision of their School Piseties. 

‘The salary will be 2001 per ann 

Applications must be made on aoe ofa form to be obtained from 
the CLerk or THE Boanp, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C., to 
whom they must be returned not later than the first post of WEDNES- 
DAY, February 10, 1904, marked outside “ Assistant Board's Training 
“lasses.” If a written request is made for a copy of the form of 
application, it ene be accompanicd by a stamped and addressed 
bai ii or wrappe: 

The eager ye et should give She age and a Loe Boge nerve of the 
experience and th of and 
should be soumepenied by poh of not more y three recent 
‘Testimonials. Original Certificates or Testimonials should not be 
forwarded. 

Candidates from the country invited to attend the Committee will be 
allowed third class railway fare to London, or other reasonable 
travelling expenses, and, if necessary, hotel expenses not exceeding 
10s. a day for not more than two days. If application for the payment 
of such hotel expenses is made it must accompanied by receipted 
vouchers ; but if the selected Candidate should refuse to take up the 
appointment no expenses will be allowed 

Applicants who do not receive on or before February 20 a summons 
to ——— before the C will that they have not 


b d in the inary list of selected candidates, and will 
not be further conueiaties with. 



































a PATRICK agree will deliver a COURSE of a a. 
TUR on ‘CITI and their CULTURE-RESOURCES,’ the 
LONDON SCHOOL, of ECONOMICS and POLI’ TICAL SCIENCE, 
CLARE MARKET, W.C.. on —— THURSDAYS, at 6.10 Pp xu., 
beginning on FEBRUARY 4, 

Dr. E. WESTERMARCK Rie deliver a COURSE of SEVEN LEC- 

URES on ‘EARLY TOM and MORALS,’ at the LONDON 
SCHUOL of ECONOMICS and POLITICAL’ SCIENCE, CLARE 
MARKET, W.C., on consecutive TUESDAYS, at 6 P.e., beginning on 
FEBRUARY 9, 1%4 

‘The Lectures are free to all Students of the University, whether 
Internal or External, and to those attending Sociology Classes at the 
Caxton Hall. To the General Public the Fee for either Course is Six 
Shillings, or One Shilling for a Single Lecture. Admission will be by 
Ticket. Tickets and Syllabuses may be obtained from the Secrerary, 
London School of Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, W C. 


NRESHAM MUSIC LECTURES.—Sir 

x FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O., wiil deliver the LECTURES for 
this Term as follows :— 

FEBRUARY 2 An Pod onan nh TRIO 

FRBRUARY 3. PALES Sue at his Life and Work. 

FEBRUARY 4. The VALY. Ay J eT. 

er BACH'S CONCERTOS for FLUTE, VIOLIN, and 

¥ ER. 

The First Lecture in GRESHAM COLLEGE, the others in the CITY 

of LONDON SCHOOL, at6Gvr.m. Admission Free. 























Established eleven years —Sixes & Sikes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
and 229, Hammersmith Road, W. 





UTHORS with STORIES, ARTICLES, 

PLAYS, &c to be TYPE-WRITTEN secure the best work (at Od. 

Tr 1,000 words) from M. Srvarr, Thirlbank, Roxborough Road, 
arrow. 


[ YPEWRITING. — _LEGAL, AUTHORS’ MSS., 

and all Literary Works executed accurately, promptly. Duplicates. 
Highest references 9d. per 1,000 worde.—Miss Woxrr, 18, Sheppard 
Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 





UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 
accurately and neatly, on good paper, at ls. 3d. per 1,000 is. 
(over 10,000 at ls.), Carbon Copies at one-third of price, by ae H. 8. 
eare of Athenzum Press, Kream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E 


r RACING, TYPE- WRITING, SHORTHAND 

(Tuition). — LFGAL, GENERAL, AKCHITECTURAL, and 
ENGINEERING WORK TYPED and LICHOGRAPHED. Usual 
terms.—Missts Davipson and Hype WaRREN, 37, Essex Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








LEADER-WRITER WANTED for a first- 
class, DAILY PAPER in INDIA. High literary attainments 

Pr given to a University Man.— State experi- 
ence, , salary expected, and enclose errr of Work to Box 509, 
Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, London. 


T° AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS. —A well- 

knows CAMBRIDGE MAN, M.A.., is open to ADV ISE AUTHORS, 
REVISE COPY or PROOFS, &e Highest references.—Address M., 
care of Francis & Co, Athenxum Press, Kream’s Buildings, E.C. 


AX ENGLISH LADY, who has studied in 

France and who now resides in the West-End of London, desires 
to form a CLASS for the STUDY of FRENCH LITERATURE.— 
Address X O, care of Francis & Co., Athenzum Press, 13, Pream's 
Buildings, B.C. 


NENEALOGICAL RESEARCHES carefully 
J made, Indexing and similar Literary work carried out, Terms 
moderate. Address Joun Sawren, 12, Sudeley Street, Kemp Town, 
Brighton. 


I ESEARCH.—INDEXING or other LITERARY 

WORK WANTED by GENTLEMAN of experience. Reader 
Rritish Museum. Very moderate terms. Pest references.—C. K., 28, 
Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


I ESEARCH WORK done at the BRITISH 

MUSEUM or elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent testi- 
monials.—X. Y. Z., Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s Kuildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


NDEXING, Translations, Research Work (Eng- 

land and Abroad), Shorthand, Type- writing. Pupils trained as 

Private Secretaries. —Miss PerurneripcE (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Secretarial 
Bureau, 52a, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 


ANTED, by an OXFORD GRADUATE, an 
ENGAGEMENT as READER or LITERARY ADVISER in a 
PUBLISHING HOUSE. Highest references given.—Apply to K. 8., 
20, Milathorpe Road, Eastbourne. 
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A UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS. &c., 
< carefully TYPED at home (Remington), good paper, 10d. per 
1,000 words; reduction for Jarge quantities. All orders prompt 
executed and returned without delay.—M. M. L., 7, Vernon 
Clapham, 8. W. 





A UTHORS’ MSS. 'TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy 

and despatch. 9d. per 1,000, including Paper and Postage ; also 
Shorthand.— Miss N. EB. Koninson, 8, Westover Koad, Waudsworth 
Common, London, 8.W. 





T'YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research. Revision, Translation. References to Authors.—Tur Cam- 
BRIDGE Tyre-WkitinG AGENCY, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 





T PEWRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, 

Plays, Reviews, Sermons, &c., IYPEWRITTEN with promptness 
and accuracy at 7d. per 1,000 words.—Mies ALperson, 56, Boroug ite, 
Appleby, Westmorland. 
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LONDON FIRM of PUBLISHERS are 
ING a DEPARTMENT for WORKS of FICTION, and 

“KNOWN Authors, with MSS. ready, to communicate 

Cash will be paid down for those accepted. Popular 

are requested to reply.—Letters first to A. S., Box 93, 





with them 
Authors ONLY ar 
care of Pool’s Advertising Offices, 90, Fieet Street, E.C. 





THE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879, 
The interests cf Authors capably represented. Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Kow. 





“§ ’ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
4e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Prebate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 





YRAVELLER.—PUBLISHING FIRM wish to 
RECOMMEND COUNTRY TRAVELLER. Well known, 
thoroughly experienced, and excellent connexion. An unusual oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the services of a first-class Representative on 
moderate terms —Puniisuers, care of Hart's Advertising Offices, 
Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C 





ANTED, POSITION as ASSISTANT in a 
LIBRARY by YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 19.—Apply A. V., 
scare Of Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, of é 





HORTHAND-TYPIST (LADY) desires an 
ENGAGEMENT. Speeds 110—40. Hest references.—M. F., 32, 
Biythwood Road, Crouch Hill, N. 





THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES forall kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
ERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





ALE PRESS SHAKESPRARE.—A COMPLETE 

SET of this fine Edition, $9 vols., in perfect condition, TO BB 

SOLD IMMEDIATELY for cash, without reserve, at the highest price 
offered.—Apply A. Biccs, 11, Well Street, Jewin Street, E.C. 





